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Kava Gorna 

Soften your focus as youtake in Gorna's 
portraits of model Farah Holt in Her, 
and you'll see an artist working on two 
levels. As the master fashion and ed- 
itorial photographer plays with un- 
abashed hallmarks of 1980s and 1990s 
sexuality—jean shorts, beach sunsets, 
skimpy bikinis—she captures a subtle 
femininity that exists at the edges: ina 
curve of the lips or a look in the eyes. 


Branden Peters 


In 2016, “greatest rapper alive” is a title 
to which Kendrick Lamar can safely lay 
claim. And a little-heralded South Los 
Angeles jazz trio, the musical force be- 
hind Lamar’s album To Pimp a Butterfly, 
is largely why. Peters, an Atlanta-based 
rap and lifestyle journalist, journeyed 
to L.A.to meet the musicians and chart 
the long, tangled history of jazz and rap 
in How Jazz Saved Hip-Hop Again. 


PLAYBILL 


Wes Siler 

Real bikers don’t wear bandannas, 
and they don’t leave their jackets at 
home—they buy gear that lasts a life- 
time and display road scars on their 
sleeves. Siler brings his expertise to 
our Motorcycles pages in his primer 
on the retro-bike revolution and in his 
guideto choosing jeans, boots, jackets 
and helmets that look as good as they 
protect. It's advice to last a lifetime. 


Eric Klinenberg 

How do you navigate dating in a world 
that's in digital turmoil? Klinenberg, a 
New York University sociologist and 
co-author, with Aziz Ansari, of Modern 
Romance, should know. In Interna- 
tional Date Lines, he breaks down the 
intricacies of internet dating around 
the globe, from Argentina's love of 
Twitter flirtation to Japan's burgeon- 
ing sexual crisis. 


Shepard Fairey 

It takes a giant to survey the career 
of another, and when it comes to this 
month's Artist in Residence, none other 
than Shepard Fairey could do justice to 
internationally acclaimed punk artist 
Raymond Pettibon. Fairey, of ОВЕҮ and 
HOPE fame, pays homage to his street- 
art contemporary: "His poetic imagery 
seduces you,” he writes, “and then it 
cracks you over the head." 


Olivia Jaffe 


Jaffe, a gifted photographer from Los 
Angeles, has the uncanny ability to 
make her photos look weathered. In 
fact, they look lifted straight from the 
19705, both in process (shot almost 
exclusively on film) and spirit. Lucky 
for us, she's obsessed with PLAYBOY; 
the impeccably old-school atmosphere 
that permeates How Jazz Saved Hip- 
Hop Again is all thanks to her. 


Sarah A. Topol 

A kidnapping-and-ransom negotia- 
tor's tools are money, empathy and 
time, all of which mean nothing to 
ISIS, making a would-be rescuer's job 
that much harder. In To Deal With the 
Devil, Topol, a veteran war reporter, 
takes us to the Syrian border to follow 
an operative as he races to recover a 
group of journalists held hostage 
before things turn deadly. 


Luke Mogelson 

After three years as a foreign corre- 
spondent in Afghanistan, Mogelson, a 
National Magazine Award winner and 
former National Guard medic, decided 
to turn from journalism to fiction. His 
experiences embedded with the U.S. 
Army informed his new book of short 
stories, These Heroic, Happy Dead, 
from which this month's fiction, A 
Beautiful Country, is drawn. 
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LOS ANGELES 


Cocktail 
Revolution 


Forget sake bombs and soju martinis. 
The Asian cocktail goes artisanal 


Untilafewyears ago, ordering a cocktail crafted 
with an Asian-made spirit would almost always 
get you a god-awful fruit-flavored soju martini 
or a sake bomb devoid of creativity. But with 
a variety of Asian spirits gaining popularity 
with American drinkers, creative bartenders 
are looking to the East for mixological inspira- 
tion. Here’s a guide to some major categories, 
plus advice and recipes from the experts who 
are breaking new ground.—Jason Horn 
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DRINKS 


HOW NOT TO 
ORDER A SAKETINI 


Four Asianesque drinks that will expand your experience of what a cocktail can be 


FUJIAN MARTINI 


Although Chinese baijiu is the 
most-consumed spirit in the world, 
bartenders in the U.S. have only 

just begun to explore its funky, 
savory, chocolaty, mushroomy (yes, 
mushroomy) cocktail possibilities. 
At New York's Lumos, America's 
first baijiu bar, owner Orson Salicetti 
likes to pair it with date, apricot, 
pineapple, chili pepper, sesame and 
other complex flavors. Salicetti's 
Fujian martini infuses the spirit 

with lemongrass and mixes it with 
ginger liqueur, lemon and lychee 

for asweet-sour-spicy beverage 
that's a gentle introduction to the 
world of baijiu. Ingredients: 1% 

oz. lemongrass-infused baijiu (add 
one bunch lemongrass, peeled and 
chopped, to 750 ml. baijiu; strain and 
rebottle after six days); 1% oz. lychee 
juice (puree canned lychee fruit; 
double-strain to obtain juice); % oz. 
Domaine de Canton ginger liqueur; 
% oz. fresh lemon juice. Method: Add 
all ingredients to shaker and fill with 
ice. Shake, strain into coupe glass 
and garnish with slice of lemongrass. 
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IMPROVED 
SHOCHU COCKTAIL 


Shochu is a clear Japanese spirit 

that can be distilled from a wide 
variety of bases (usually rice, barley 
or sweet potatoes), and it's typically 
bottled at the fairly low strength of 
25 percent alcohol (even lower for 
soju, shochu's Korean counterpart). 
"Shochu tastes similar to vodka if it's 
distilled from barley. If distilled from 
sweet potatoes, it almost tastes like 
rhum agricole," says Kenta Goto, 
whose eponymous Bar Goto in New 
York embraces Japanese cocktail 
ingredients from shochu to the milk- 
based soft drink Calpico. Goto likes 

to add "a small portion of a higher- 
proof spirit to give a backbone"—as he 
does in his improved shochu cocktail. 
Ingredients: 2 oz. shochu such as 
Mizunomai; 2 tsp. barrel-aged gin 
such as Berkshire Mountain Distillers 
Ethereal gin; 1% tsp. sugarcane syrup; 
1dash Kiuchi No Shizuku (spirit distilled 
from Japanese white ale). Method: 
Add all ingredients to mixing glass and 
fill with ice. Stir, then strain into masu 
(wooden sake box) or rocks glass. 


LICHING OUR 
WOUNDS 


At Reserve 101 in Houston, co- 
owner Mike Raymond has assembled 
Texas's best whiskey selection, 
including a dozen Japanese 
whiskeys representing just about 
every bottling available in the 
country. When it comes to making 

a cocktail, Raymond says, "you 

don't want anything overpowering 
the whiskey”—which is why a 
highball is the right way to go. With 
spiced sherry syrup and tonic that 
complement the Hibiki Japanese 
Harmony whiskey, Raymond's 
licking our wounds is one such drink. 
Ingredients: 1% oz. Hibiki Japanese 
Harmony whiskey; # oz. oloroso 
syrup (equal parts simple syrup and 
oloroso sherry simmered with 1 tsp. 
cloves and 1 tsp. peppercorns for 10 
minutes, then strained); % oz. fresh 
lime juice; 2 dashes lavender bitters; 
tonic water; mint sprig. Method: Add 
all ingredients except tonic water 
and mint to highball glass filled with 
ice. Top with tonic and stir briefly. 
Garnish with mint sprig. 


THE WESTERN 


Sake is, of course, Japanese rice 
wine, but if you think of it only asa 
warm shot downed with cheap sushi, 
you haven't had the good stuff. “1 
tend to think of sakes as playing the 
role of a vermouth or a liqueur in a 
cocktail recipe," says Martha Chong, 
bartender at Camino in Oakland, 
California. She has developed 
cocktails for northern California sake 
breweries Sequoia Sake Company 
and Takara Sake USA, as well as 
Umami Mart, an Oakland sake and 
bar-tool shop. Two of Chong's favorite 
types of sake to use in cocktails are 
genshu, which isn't diluted before 
bottling and has a higher alcohol 
content, and nigori, an unfiltered sake 
that's cloudy in color, quite sweet 

and very dense. Her cocktail, the 
western, uses a genshu sake, spicy 
rye whiskey and a splash of génépy, a 
liqueur flavored with botanicals found 
in the Alps. Ingredients: 2 oz. Sequoia 
genshu sake; % oz. rye whiskey; 1 tsp. 
génépy. Method: Add all ingredients 
to rocks glass filled with a single large 
ice cube. Stir to combine. 
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FOOD 


Why I Opened a Restaurant 


Full-time musician and sometime restaurateur Moby on why he'd do such an insane thing 


Two weeks after September 11, 2001 my then 
girlfriend and I were thinking about what we 
could do to save our relationship and also make 
some sense of living in a decimated lower Man- 
hattan. Our first thought was that because we 
truly loved alcohol we would open a bar. But 
then we realized we were alcoholics in training 
and opening a bar probably wasn't the bright- 
est idea. Then we thought we'd have a baby. But 
we were both doing obscene amounts 
of drugs and had managed to break up 
once a week for the previous two years, 
so having a baby seemed like it might be prob- 
lematic. Finally we decided we'd open a vegan 
café, despite the fact that neither of us had ever 
opened a business or worked in a restaurant. 

Generally speaking, the aftermath of Sep- 
tember 11 in lower Manhattan was horrifying. 
Theair was fullofsoot and the National Guard 
required that you show identification just to 
cross the street and go to the deli. But there was 
one small bright spot: Everyone was fleeing our 
neighborhood, so rents were low. We found an 
empty storefront, rented it and set about trying 
toopen alittle vegan café on astretch primarily 
known for crack and heroin dealers. 

Our relationship ended as we were renovat- 
ing the space, but the restaurant opened and 
somehow succeeded. It was tiny (we named it 
TeaNY), and people loved it. 

After a few years I moved to Los Angeles and 
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sy MOBY 


ended my involvement in the restaurant. Time 
passed, and I found myself missing our little 
café. I didn’t miss the dysfunction or the lar- 
cenous employees or the junkies OD’ing in the 
bathroom. But I missed having a space where 
I could present vegan food in a way that didn't 
make meat eaters run away in horror. 

I’ve been avegan since 1987, and one of the big- 
gest challenges I’ve faced has been getting meat 
eaters not to preemptively turn up their 
nose at vegan food. Most omnivores as- 
sume vegan food is sad and tasteless, 
which up until 1990 it largely was. The scene 
in Annie Hall when Woody Allen sits in a vegan 
restaurant in Los Angeles and miserably orders 
a plate of mashed yeast is what most nonvegans 
have thought of when it comes to vegan food. 

But over time things changed, and with 
TeaNY I loved having a space where I could 
show people that veganism isn’t about anemic 
and angry people scowling at plates of mashed 
yeast while listening to Morrissey records. 
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Other restaurants helped move the needle 
on vegan food away from “sad-tasteless” to 
“happy-great” too. Friends would go to Blos- 
som or Candle 79 in New York, Millennium in 
San Francisco or Crossroads in Los Angeles 
and say, surprised, “I ate atavegan restaurant, 
and it was good!" Then, being slightly shallow, 
they might also add, “Апа every woman in the 
restaurant was beautiful!" 

A year ago someone told me about a res- 
taurant space for sale in Silver Lake. Despite 
having sworn off the restaurant business, I 
thought, I guess I do want to open another. I 
settled on a name, Little Pine (because I'm lit- 
tle and I like pine trees), hired a kitchen staff 
and opened my new restaurant. I wanted to 
show people that vegan food has changed and 
that by being a vegan or even occasionally eat- 
ingvegan food you can reduce climate change, 
reduce deforestation, reduce erectile dysfunc- 
tion, hang out with beautiful vegans, be nice 
to animals and actually be satisfied with what 
you eat (and drink—as an alkie I'm now sober, 
but we have alot of wine and beer for you people 
who still know how to have fun). 

And let me admit: Owning and running а res- 
taurant is hard and expensive and largely frus- 
trating. But when I walk into Little Pine and see 
aroom full of people eating vegan food and flirt- 
inganddrinkingand talking, it warms my little 
grinch heart and makes me truly happy. L| 
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Chances are, if you've ever found yourself in a neighborhood like Bushwick in Brook 
you've seen a kind of bike and a kind of guy. The bike is vi: and Ic 
riding for very long. You see, we’re smack in the midd 
that combination of retro flair, rideability and re 
bikes are tastefully designed, and they look 


TRIUMPH 
BONNEVILLE 
STREET TWIN 
The new model of 
the iconic English 
café racer is the most 
futuristic retro bike 
you can ride. Technol- 
ogies such as ABS and 
traction control keep 
you safe in modern 
traffic, but a torquey 
900 cc parallel-twin 
engine and quality 
running gear make it a 
blast to ride, even by 
2016 standards. And 
it's one of the few 
bikes that will charge 
your iPhone. 

(starting at $8,700) 


MOTORCYCLES 


ROYALENFIELD 
CONTINENTAL 
GT 

This café-racer riff 
onthe Bullet was 
first produced more 
than 50 years ago. 
Just like the scene 
that emerged in 
Londonin the 1960s, 
the Continental is 
astripped-down 
vehicle ideal for 
blasting through city 
streets. As a bonus, 
owning an Enfield will 
turn you into a real 
mechanic: The build 
quality is straight out 
of the 1960s too. 
(starting at $6,000) 


YAMAHA 
XSR900 

Its 847 cc inline- 
three engine is prob- 
ably too powerful, 
andits chassis too 
sharp, for your first 
bike, but the XSRgoo 
would be perfect 
after you've ridden 
something smaller, 
lighter and less pow- 
erful for a year. Hone 
your skills, save your 
cash, and you could 
be polishing this 
thing in 2017. Learn- 
ing to ride a motor- 
cycle for real never 
looked so good. 
(starting at $9,500) 


HARLEY 
STREET 750 
This bike wins races 
on the flat-track 
circuit for a reason: 
It's the best Harley- 
Davidson model 
since the legendary 
V-Rod. It has a liquid- 
cooled engine and 
produces more pow- 
er than the Sportster 
while still being an 
easy ride for begin- 
ners. With low-key 
paint, a bullet fairing, 
fork gaiters and long, 
low looks, the 750 is 
one bike that's ready 
right out of the box. 
(starting at $7,550) 


DUCATI 
SCRAMBLER 
Basically all you 

need on two wheels. 
Ducatis are known for 
their powerful motors 
and race-winning 
handling, but with the 
Scrambler the com- 
pany has delivered 

a bike that's fun to 
ride, day in and day 
out, for anyone from 
experienced racers 
to white-knuckled 
newbies. Full of 
character, capable 
and easy to ride, the 
Scrambler is a simple 
pleasure for all. 
(starting at $8,000) 
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MOTORCYCLES 


Proper 


Motorcycle 


Attire 
Explained 


Our seasoned motorcycle writer 
tells you how to strike a balance 
between safety and style 


RULE 1: LOWER THE RISK 

Motorcycles are dangerous. That's a big part 
of the reason you want one, and a big part of 
why I ride and write about them. Offsetting 
that danger with quality motorcycle gear can 
be not only a smart choice but a stylish one 
too. My Vanson leather jacket bears the scars 
of half a dozen crashes—crashes in which it 
saved me from injury. When I wear it, I don't 
just look like I bought a nice leather jacket; I’m 
wearing the danger. If you want to look like a 
biker, be a biker. Real safety gear will allow 
you to ride more, ride better and walk away 
with stories, not broken bones. 


RULE 2: WEAR A MODERN HELMET 

Retro helmets, bubble visors and bandan- 
nas look really cool on Instagram. But these 
getups are uncomfortable, unsafe and noisy 
and offer poor ventilation. A modern helmet 
will be stable at high speeds, quiet on long 
trips, cool when it’s hot, warm when it’s cold 
and safe in a crash. If you get it right, it will 
look menacing too. New, smaller sport hel- 
mets, such as the Icon Airframe Pro and the 
Shoei RF-1200, offer improved aerodynamics 
and lighter weights—and less of that dreaded 
Q-tip look when you're wearing one. 


RULE 3: BOOT UP 

Test any item of footwear you're consider- 
ing wearing on a motorcycle by grabbing the 
heel in one hand and the toe box in the other 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY JONATHAN LEDER 


and then twisting as hard as you can. That's 
what will happen to the boot in a crash. Does 
it look like something you want your foot in? 
Your feet and ankles have to support hundreds 
of pounds of bike and rider on uneven, often 
slippery surfaces. Get an over-the-ankle boot 
with good support, good traction and strong, 
thick soles. My World War II-style para- 
trooper boots wrap my ankles, have a steel 
shank and look better than any of the bullshit 
thin-soled stuff out there. 


RULE 4: PROTECT YOUR LOWER HALF 

I recently visited a friend in the hospital who 
has a fractured pelvis. He's not going to walk 
forafew months, because he crashed his bike at 
30 mph while wearing skinny jeans. It's easy to 
throwon aleather jacket; protecting your lower 
half takes more effort. There's a raft of so- 


called motorcycle jeans out there that include 
some Kevlar for abrasion protection, but only 
armor that covers the knees and hips can help 
prevent serious injury (it would have saved my 
buddy's bones). In town Iwear a pair of armored 
uglyBROS jeans, but I zip on an Aerostich Road- 
crafter suit for anything fast or dangerous. 


RULE 5: RIDE YOUR OWN RIDE 

Figure out what works for you and own it. 
Don’t simply buy into a look you see on some- 
one else, on social media or in a glossy mag- 
azine. Prioritize function first. Utility will 
always be cooler than faking it. I used to be 
self-conscious about being the guy at a party 
with helmet hair and padded shoulders, until 
I realized I was the only guy ina leather jacket 
who actually belonged in one—and looked like 
it. And you can too.— Wes Siler 
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STYLE 


Smart 


Watches 


That Actually 


Look 


Smart 


If you like the idea of wearing an overly branded minicomputer on your 
wrist, the Apple Watch is pretty cool. The second-gen iOS has even added 
native apps, changeable faces and at-a-glance schedules. But for guys who 
like watches, it still doesn't really look like a watch. Fortunately, the three 
‚featured here blend technology and horology (translation: timekeeping) in 
a way that's both smart and smart-looking.—Vincent Boucher 


TAG HEUER CONNECTED 

Starting with the black coated-titanium case and scratch-resistant sapphire crys- 
tal, the Tag Heuer Connected looks like the high-end sports watch it is. Android 
users have access to everything in Google Play, and it's also iOS compatible. Fea- 
tures include the standard stopwatch, timer and alarm, as well as wind and weather 
monitoring and a chronograph dial option. ($1,500, shop-us.tagheuer.com) 


LGWATCH URBANE 


The sleek stainless steel Watch Urbane reads as a classic timepiece, but its tech 
rundown includes Android Wear, which allows you to send texts, check scores or get 
turn-by-turn directions with a simple "Okay, Google." Fitness buffs will love its ability 
to track and record heart rate and steps, plus it syncs up favorite tracks and makes 
a workout phone-free with Bluetooth-ready headphones. ($349, amazon.com) 


SAMSUNG GEAR S2 CLASSIC 

Just introduced with a platinum-finish dial this spring, the Gear S2 Classic from 
Samsung has a circular display for a bright, crisp picture and a unique rotating 
bezel for easier navigation. Choose between a Bluetooth model or 3G/4G connec- 
tivity that lets you make calls directly from your wrist with the built-in speaker and 
microphone when your Android phone isn't nearby. ($449, samsung.com) 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY GRANT CORNETT 
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MY WAY 


Igrewup in southeastern Connecticut, two and 
ahalfhours from New York City. I always roman- 
ticized New York and obsessed about it in away I 
now reserve for the look on my baby daughter's 
face. My parents would take my siblings and me 
into the city maybe once or twice a year, but if 
Ihad to trace my fascination with New York to 
one thing it was the Tom Hanks movie Big. I had 
iton VHS and would play iton repeat. Here was 
this kid who miraculously turned into an adult 
but had the brain of a child, and by maintain- 
ing his youthful spirit he was able to succeed 
in this gigantic playground that was New York 
City. Playing piano with his feet got him a pro- 
motion. To me, that movie was fucking gospel. 

I moved to New York when I was 20. I was a 
bike messenger that first summer, which was 
horrible. This was 2001, so you had to pay for 
your cell phone minutes. I lived in a 12-by-12- 
foot room on the Upper West Side for $370 a 
month. The building was partly filled with peo- 
ple who'd recently been let out of jail. I shared 
a wall with a family who had a hot plate, and I 
could smell whatever it was they were cooking, 
through the wall, all day, every day. 

Iwas always making videos. Always. I hada lit- 
tletable with my pink, bulbous iMacthat I edited 
on. The way I distributed videos was through 
somethingcalled iDisk, which was essentially an 
early Dropbox. I would give people my user name 
and password so they could log in to my account 
and download my QuickTime videos. 

No matter how poor I was, nothing could 
upset me. No matter how rough my living situ- 
ation was, I wasn't a victim. I put myself inthat 
situation. If Icouldn't find success with my vid- 
eos, it was no one's fault but my own. And even 
when I was struggling under the harshest of 
conditions, all I had to do was step outside and 
look up and seethese big magnificent buildings. 

Most places in this country, you're taught 
that if you follow the rules, listen to your supe- 
riors and do as you're told, everything will be 
all right. I'm of the conviction that it won't be. 
I believe in defining my own rules. If there's 27 
inches of snow on the ground and I knowI can 
safely snowboard behind a truck, good fucking 
luck convincing me I shouldn't. New York City 
encourages and embraces that kind of think- 
ing. In fact, if you come here and think you can't 
think like that, you'll most likely fail. 

Forty-four million people watched that snow- 
boarding video. The next night, they played it 
in Madison Square Garden at a Rangers game, 
and the crowd burst into applause. The fact 
that I make a living at this...man, it's fucking 
Tom Hanks in Big! 


AS TOLD TO SEAN MANNING 
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ADVISOR 


Give Me the Lowdown on Going Down 


Q: Last night at a party I found myself argu- 
O ing with two of my women friends about 
cunnilingus. After I modestly talked up my skills, 
one of them said, “I can take or leave oral sex. I bet 
your girlfriend fakes it." The other laughed and 
said shed had an orgasm that way only once—and 
mostly because of the MDMA she was on, not her 
partners performance. As if this weren't emascu- 
lating enough, a third girl cut in with, “I’ve never 
had an orgasm from oral, 
and God knows it’s not 
‚From lack of trying—all 
those poor men trapped under the duvet, licking 
‚for 40 minutes. You almost have to fake it to give 
them a break." I really want to please women, but I 
feel less sure than ever about how to go about this. 


A: Like fingerprints, like snowflakes, like 
€ women themselves, every orgasm is dif- 
ferent. If your question is whether there are 
women who enjoy cunnilingus, allow me to an- 
swer with a resounding yes—yes, ooh fuck, yes. 
Being able to give good head is a worthwhile 
life skill. And while good oral sex doesn't al- 


sy RACHEL RABBIT WHITE 


ways end in orgasm, every man should make 
ita goal—an item on his sexual bucket list—to 
plant his face between a woman's legs and not 
stop workinguntil she's convulsing in pleasure. 
It's not an easy place to get to, but anything of 
value comes at a price—and in this case you 
have to pay with your precious time. And since 
you surveyed your female friends on the topic, 
Idecided to poll mine. *It's not that I could take 
or leave oral sex during 
aroutine hookup. Notat 
all," said Erica. “It's just 
that token dives are dumb. That thing where 
they sort of skim the pussy as if sipping the 
foam from a cappuccino—I mean, how would 
you feel if my mouth did a drive-by on your 
dick?" Sex researchers found that the popular- 
ity of blow jobs peaked and then leveled in the 
1960s and 1970s, but the act of giving awoman 
head has taken decades to rise. “Rappers make 
mixtapes about it; bros brag about it,” said an- 
other friend. *But somehow, going down on a 
woman isn't entirely about female desire—it's 
more about male bravado.” 
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Mutual enjoyment is half of good sex. The 
other half is skill. There's plenty of e-literature 
toguideyoutoward creating deep vulvar attune- 
ment; treat it like homework. Memorize the 
steps about easing the tongue onto her clit. 
Learn how to tease with vertical and horizontal 
strokes. Try making those silly alphabet shapes 
with your tongue. Do that intense sucking mo- 
tion. Trailafingerbehind the tongueas you work 
into a reliable rhythm, adding pressure, press- 
ing two fingers inside with a curling motion as 
you make butterfly tongue strokes, remember- 
ing to keep her legs slightly together so her pelvic 
muscles can spasm as you maintain the position. 

And lest you forget these nuances and panic, 
lost in a wilderness of minora and majora, 
relax. The whole experience is supposed to feel 
languorous, vacationlike: Rise late, proceed at 
aslow pace. Read the signs, ask for directions. 

And maybe the next time you hear women at 
aparty talking about oral sex, they'll be declar- 
ing how they used to be able to take it or leave 
it—until this guy last night. 

Questions? E-mail advisor@playboy.com. 
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— WEIGHTS € MEASURES — 


HEAVYWEIGHT 
CRUISERWEIGHT 

LIGHT HEAVYWEIGHT 
SUPER MIDDLEWEIGHT 
MIDDLEWEIGHT 

SUPER WELTERWEIGHT 
WELTERWEIGHT 

SUPER LIGHTWEIGHT 
LIGHTWEIGHT 

SUPER FEATHERWEIGHT 
FEATHERWEIGHT 
SUPER BANTAMWEIGHT 
BANTAMWEIGHT 
SUPER FLYWEIGHT 
FLYWEIGHT 

LIGHT FLYWEIGHT 
MINIMUMWEIGHT 


lbs. 50 100 150 200 
—— BY THE NUMBERS —— 


Boxing's LONGEST MATCH was be- 
tween Jack Burke (left) and Andy 
Bowen in 1893; the two boxed for 
seven hours and 19 minutes be- 
fore the umpire declared a draw. 
Y The SHORTEST MATCH for a 
world title lasted 17 seconds—the 
timeittook Daniel Jimeneztoknock outHarald 
Geier in 1994. Y The RICHEST MATCH was likely 
Floyd Mayweather Jr. vs. Manny Pacquiao in 
2015; it grossed more than $600 million, in- 
cluding pay-per-view TV revenue of more than 
$400 million. Mayweather won. 


er BEN SCHOTT 


NICKNAMED FIGHTS 


Belts are one thing, cash another. But to box in a match given a lasting nickname—that’s class. 


The Long Count 9/22/1927; GENE TUNNEY UD-10 JACK DEMPSEY 
The Fight ofthe Century 3/8/1971 JOE FRAZIER UD-15 MUHAMMAD ALI 
The Sunshine Showdown 1/22/1973 JOE FRAZIER TKO-2 GEORGE FOREMAN 
Rumble in the Jungle 10/30/1974 GEORGE FOREMAN KO-8 MUHAMMAD ALI 
Thrilla in Manila 10/1/1975 MUHAMMAD ALI RTD-14 JOE FRAZIER 
The Brawl in Montreal 6/20/1980 | SUGAR RAY LEONARD UD-15 ROBERTO DURÁN 
The Showdown 9/16/1981 SUGAR RAY LEONARD  TKO-14 THOMAS HEARNS 
The War 4/15/1985 MARVIN HAGLER TKO~3 THOMAS HEARNS 
Finally 11/9/1996 MIKE TYSON TKO~11 EVANDER HOLYFIELD 
The Bite Fight 6/28/1997 EVANDER HOLYFIELD DQ-3 MIKE TYSON 


KEY - UNANIMOUS DECISION - TECHNICAL KNOCKOUT - KNOCKOUT - RETIRED · DISQUALIFIED - ~ ROUND - WINNER 


——— —LET'S GET READY — — 


Thecatchphrase “Let's 
getreadyto rrrumble" 
has been synonymous 
with fight night since 
announcer Michael 
Buffer (left) first de- 
ployed it in 1984; 
he has since trade- 
marked it. 


UP TOSCRATCH-  — — 


Traditionally, the center of a boxing ring was 
marked with a line called the scRATCH—any 
fighter unable to meet his opponent at this 
point was literally not *up to scratch." 


— ——BOXING INJURIES — — 


In addition to suffering cuts and contusions, 
breaks and sprains, concussions, comas and 
death, boxers are prone to a range of other in- 
juries, including: CAULIFLOWER EAR (auricu- 
lar hematoma) - a thickening of the cartilage 
of the outer ear caused by repeated blows to the 
side ofthe head. Y CHRONIC TRAUMATIC ENCEPH- 
ALOPATHY - a degenerative brain disease caused 
by repeated blows to the head; includes condi- 
tions previously known as dementia pugilis- 
tica, punch-drunk syndrome 
and pugilistic parkinsonism. 
Y ANOSMIA : the loss of the 
senseofsmell, often caused by 
damagetothe olfactory nerve 
as a result of head trauma. 


LEXICON FISTIANA ‘A GLOSSARY OF UNUSUAL & ARCHAIC BOXING SLANG 


CLARET/DUTCH PINK/GRAVY/RUBY ......... 


CLARETCHRISTENING ............ 


CLARET JUG/CONK/SCENT BOX/SMELLER ..... 
DUTCH OVEN/KISSER/MUZZLER/POTATO TRAP . . 
MITT/MUFFLER/PILLOW................ 


NOB/NOBBLER/NOGGIN/PIMPLE 


OGLES/PREDERS 52152 ario взш» Gigs ede аже ады 
PAINTED swe surta rana жасайын 


"em the nose 


—— boxing glove 
SUPERE the head 
A the eyes 
to be covered in blood 


drawing first blood 


RES an inferior or incompetent fighter 


when the face or body is marked by fighting 


ep cin d a habitual attendee of boxing matches 
TIT shadowboxing or a faked fight 
——RÜ to throwin the sponge (or towel) 


knocking an opponent to the canvas 
————— О СОС Г the stomach 


NOTABLE NICKNAMES: Vinny "the Pazmanian Devil” Pazienza - Lew “the Sweet Swatter From Sweetwater” Jenkins. DaVarryl “Touch of Sleep" Williamson -Apollo “the Count of Monte Fisto" Creed - 


Henry “the Coal Heaver” Bricker - Elizabeth “the Cockney Championess” Wilkinson - Peter “Young Rump Steak" Crawley - James “Bonecrusher” Smith - Juan “the Hispanic Causing Panic” Lazcano 
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ву ERIC SPITZNAGEL рнотосвАрнү ev DAVE MA 


От: The plot of your new movie, Keanu, involves 

two guys trying to find a stolen cat. Forgive us 

for saying so, but that doesn't exactly sound like 

the smart social satire you and Jordan Peele are 

known for. Are you slumming it? 
KEEGAN-MICHAEL KEY: It started out 
as a sort of exercise. Our platform has 
mostly been exploring African Ameri- 
can masculinity and what it means to 
be a person of color in America. That's 
a recurring theme in Key & Peele. So 
how do you do that as a movie? Jordan 
tried putting it into a feature-length 
script, and we realized there was some- 
thing missing. These guys, the two main 
characters, weren't pursuing anything. 
I thought the cat was Jordan's way of 
being sly. I thought it was a reference 
to Blake Snyder's Save the Cat!, which 
is a screenwriting book. But he told me, 
“No, Ijustthink cats are cute. Everybody 
likes cats, right? Especially women.” 
That was seriously his justification for 
the cat. It's really quite brilliant. 
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KEEGAN- 
MICHAEL 


KEY 


With Key & Peele behind him and his first marquee movie role (alongside a do-rag-sporting 
kitten) out this month, the comedian pauses to talk race, religion and Hamlet's anger translator 


Q2: Do you have any misgivings about ending 
Key & Peele? 


KEY: Not in the least. The show was a 
chapter, and the chapter's over, and it 
was a really rip-roaring chapter of this 
book. Honestly, doing Key & Peele was 
just so exhausting. From the first day of 
writing to the last day of shooting, one 
season usually took about 10 and a half 
months. It's a very long haul. One day 
Jordan and I just looked at each other, 
and it wasn't like a big declaration. We 
were kind of sheepish about it. “Should 
we just be done? Yeah, let's be done." So 
that's what we did. Let's get out before we 
start repeating ourselves. 


Q3: It's hard to imagine you guys running out of 
ideas. Couldn't Key & Peele run for another 20 
years and still be the most original show on TV? 


KEY: I don't think so. I'm a structure 
nerd. I like Aristotle and Empedocles 
and Sophocles and Euripides and all that 
stuff. Since the beginning of theater, 
there’s pretty much been seven plots. 


So when people ask, “Why’s your show 
done?” I tell them it’s because I don’t 
want anybody to watch season seven 
and go, “I feel like they did this sketch 
already.” Oh, we totally did, but this 
time the characters arein space suits. 
You know what I mean? Same sketch; 
but now they're old-timey prospectors. 


Q4: You've said that you and Peele "fell in com- 
edy love." How is that different from actual love? 


KEY: It's not different at all. I get the 
same butterflies in my stomach. I saw 
him the other day when we were doing 
voice-overs for a movie. We haven't seen 
each other lot recently, and I was like, 
Wow, he's amazing. We both have our 
own intrinsic goofiness. I’m going to 
use some fancy words so I sound super- 
smart: Jordan has a very phlegmatic 
demeanor, and I have a very sanguine 
demeanor. [laughs] So we fit together 
kind of perfectly. 


Q5 : Comedy Central promoted the first season 
of Key & Peele with the tagline "If you don't watch, 


» 


you're racist.” Do you think the show changed any 
minds about race in America? 
KEY: The unsatisfying answer is 
that I have no idea if we've changed 
or modulated anybody's thinking at 
all. Sometimes I'll be approached by 
somebody—and let me say, I’m well aware 
that what I'm about to say is racist. ГП Бе 
approached by a 62-year-old white man 
from Wichita who goes, “Are you that 
substitute teacher guy from TV?" When 
someone ofthat demographic says that to 
me, first of all, I can pretty much guar- 
antee they haven't seen the show. Their 
nephew showed them a YouTube video 
over Thanksgiving. And then my fear is, 
what if this man is thinking [in a redneck 
drawl], Niggers, that’s what they do: They 
give each other fucking stupid names. I 
would love to think that’s not what’s going 
on, but that’s what my suspicions are. 
@6: Maybe something good comes from it. What 
if the racist 62-year-old white guy goes looking 
for more Key & Peele videos and a more positive 
message starts to sink in? 
KEY: That's the warm, unicorn, rainbow 
side of that coin. Maybe that racist guy 
goes, "Those two black guys are clever. 
I didn't know niggers could be that 
clever." Now, that's still racist, but it's 
at least cracking the nut open a little bit. 
Q7: When you and Peele accepted your Peabody 
Award in 2013, you thanked Comedy Central for 
letting you "show the African American experi- 
ence as nota monolith, because it's not.” Isn't that 
anawful lot of responsibility for a comedy show— 
fairly representing an entire race of people? 
KEY: It's pretty easy, actually. You just 
remember that black people are human 
beings who happen to have melanin in our 
skin, and then you write about the human 
experience. The racial point of view 
comes second. If you write comedy with 
huge human themes, then you appeal to 
everybody. You'll hit on something that 
even a Taliban member has felt. That’s 
the ultimate goal for me: not to make 
African Americans feel understood, but 
to make everyone feel understood. Then 
you slap some cultural stuff on the back 


OBAMA GETS A 10 ASA 
STRAIGHT MAN. HIS TIMING... 
YOU CAN'T TEACH THAT. 


end, and they give you a bunch of awards 
for being black. That’s our formula. 
Q8: What are the ground rules for racial humor 
in 2016? What's acceptable? Is it about the skin 
color of the performer or the content of the joke? 
KEY: The thing is, we're not dealing with 
the real problem. Race is the symptom. 
We'll eventually get to a point where 
race becomes secondary, or not even an 
issue. It'll become a strange phenome- 
non that everybody barely remembers. 
Like, ^Remember when everybody got 
all worked up about skin color?" It'll be 
like when we talk about the world before 
penicillin. *Seriously, people died from 
a staph infection?" In another 75 years, 
everyone will look like me. And then it 
will only be about class. But until we get 
to that point, you can't make jokes about 
aracethat isn't your own. You can make 
jokes about people with a certain amount 
of melanin in their skin only if you have 
the same amount in your skin. And yes, 
Imawarethatthis is the second time I’ve 
used the word melanin in this interview. 
Q9: You originally wanted to be a dramatic actor. 
Your dream was to do Shakespeare, but you 
ended up in comedy. What happened? 
KEY: I fell in with a bunch of guys at the 
Second City theater in Detroit. It was 
1997, I think, and it was just something 
to do while I waited for other opportu- 
nities. I think I was secretly harboring 
desires to do comedy. I was getting a pay- 
check, which is avery rare thing if you're 
doing theater, especially Shakespeare. I 
joined Second City in Chicago three or 
four years after that. And then in 2004 
MADtv came calling, and I did that for a 
while, and that led to Key & Peele, and... 
let's just say I’ve been on a19-year detour. 
Q10: /f you went back to theater, what's the big 
Shakespeare role you've always wanted to play? 
KEY: I havea standing invitation to play 
Hamletatthe Chicago Shakespeare The- 
ater. That's something that scares the 
bejesus out of me. Because, you know, 
when I'm ready, I can do it. But then, 
well, then I have to do it. [laughs] 
Q11: Especially when there will be people in the 


audience who think, Is Hamlet going to have an 
anger translator? 
KEY: Now there’s an idea! Can you imag- 
ine? Hamlet’s anger translator would 
be like, “Why don’t you just kill this 
motherfucker!” I might just find a way 
to make that happen. 
Q12: Luther, the anger translator for President 
Obama, was one of the most popular charac- 
ters on Key & Peele. When you played him with 
the actual President Obama at last year’s White 
House Correspondents’ Dinner, did you feel he 
enjoyed the character because you nailed exactly 
what he was feeling? 
KEY: Without a doubt. He said as much 
to us. The very first time Jordan and I 
met him, that was one of the first things 
out of his mouth. [does perfect Obama 
impression] “I need Luther; I definitely 
need him.” Before the Correspondents’ 
Dinner, he was reading some of the 
jokes, and one of them—I think it was 
about how everything he does is blocked 
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on the Hill—he just stopped and went, 
“Well, this isn't even a joke. This is real.” 
And then he said, *This shit is ridicu- 
lous." I can't tell you how awesome it was 
to hear him swear. 

Q13: How funny is Obama? 
KEY: He gets a 10 as a straight man. His 
timing is just...you can't teach that. It's 
scary how good his timing is. 

Q14: Can you really not teach a sense of humor? 

Did your parents play a role in cultivating yours? 
KEY: If your parents teach you *Don't you 
fucking act a fool in front of these white 
people," it's very hard for that person to 
become a comedian. You need to feel you 
haveacertain amount of freedom to even 
think you could be funny. Growing up, I 
never felt being funny was wrong. I loved 
watching my father laugh at the televi- 
sion. He was kind of a somber guy, but 
he had the loudest, shriekiest laugh in a 
movie theater. And that didn't just give 
me permission to be funny; it was like a 


challenge. I wanted to hear that sound 
coming from my dad, and I wanted to be 
the one who caused it. 
Q15: Was comedy your defense mechanism? 
Were you ever funny because "It's getting uncom- 
fortable in here and I don't like that"? 
KEY: It was always a defense mechanism. 
If you're raised by a sweet little farm girl 
from northern Illinois and a black guy 
from Salt Lake City, and you grow up in 
Detroit, you better figure something out. 
Q16: /n a Second City show that opened in 
November 2001, you played an Afghan cabdriver 
desperately trying to prove his patriotism. Did you 
ever think, Too soon? 
KEY: Every. Single. Night. I remember 
thinking, There's a very good chance a 
chair or beer bottle is going to come fly- 
ing at us. But the first time we did it in 
front of an audience, I have never—and 
this is not hyperbole—I’ve never heard 
laughter like that in my life. Гуе never 
heard laughter that cathartic in my 


entire life. The place went bananas. It's 
probably the character I'm most proud 
of. I mean from anything. 

Q17: Can you believe how much has changed since 

then? Thank goodness we live in a time when Mus- 

lims aren't all assumed to be terrorists anymore. 
KEY: Finally! АП we needed to do was 
bring democracy to the Fertile Crescent, 
and now everything’s perfect. 

Q18: You're a Christian, but your comedy isn't 

always friendly to religion. There's a scene in the 

second season of Key & Peele where you play 

Mary Magdalene's pimp. How do you balance sat- 

ire with your personal spiritual beliefs? 

KEY: I think they complement each 
other. To truly satirize something, you 
have to understand it inside and out. You 
can'tbecoming from a place of fear. Look 
at somebody like Bill Maher. If Maher set 
foot in a church once in a while, I think 
he'd have a little more basis to under- 
stand what he's making jokes about. I'm 
more qualified to make fun and test the 
veracity of spiritual stuffbecause I have 
been a Catholic, I have been a Buddhist, 
I have been an evangelical Christian. I 
realize I'm being incendiary here, but 
Maher is just.... I don't know what priest 
molested him or what spiritual figure 
hurt him, but you don't have that much 
anger toward religion because you dis- 
agree with it intellectually, you know 
what I mean? 

Q19: Do you think he has a personal ax to grind? 
KEY: I don't know. I like Bill a lot, but it 
does feel like his entire comedic point 
of view about religion is coming from a 
place of fear. It's always a polemic, and 
it's always invective. That's why I don't 
feel conflicted when I do comedy about 
religion. It never comes from fear. And 
it's not coming from blind reverence 
either. You need to be constantly ques- 
tioning your faith. 

Q20: You've questioned your belief in God? 
KEY: АП the time! Every damn day. And 
it's not easy. I know what it's like to have 
firmly held beliefs. You cling to them. 
You fight for them. They're sacred and 
precious to you. You don't want to hear 
that something you've put a good deal of 
your life into believing and holding dear 
might be false. But you need to constantly 
ask yourself, Is this working for me, or 
am I doing it because my parents did it, 
and they did it because their parents did 
it? Those are terrifying questions, but 
true faith needs to be challenged. Other- 
wise, what is it worth? [| 
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ALL OUR HEROES 
HAVE ISSUES 


Meet the new generation of caped crusaders—and don't be surprised if they 
balance superhuman strength with very human mental illness 


sy SEAN EDGAR 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY TREY WRIGHT 
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Comic book writers used to issue every villain a corro- 
sive mental malady along with a kick-ass costume. But 
a handful of pioneering comics creators have gradu- 
ally introduced a new breed of heroes who clash with 
mental illness and humanoid foes in equal measure. 


Take comics veteran Jeff Lemire, who has 
used drawing and writing as a way to grapple 
with his own depression. The Canadian artist 
helms Bloodshot for Valiant and Moon Knight 
for Marvel—both of which feature protago- 
nists who suffer from mental disorders. “Bat- 
man is certainly as crazy as the Joker, but he's 
considered heroic and the Joker is considered a 
maniac,” says Lemire, looking back on the DC 
juggernaut's 77-year legacy. “People weren't as 
open to talking about this kind ofthing.” 

The golden age of comic books, inaugurated 
around the first appearance of Superman in 
1938, relied on brittle good-versus-evil dichot- 
omies. A villain's motivations were explained, 
more often than not, by a sinister psycho- 
sis evoked through snarling bravado and lots 
of exclamation points. Batman has cyclically 
returned “freaks” to Arkham Asylum since the 
psychiatric hospital was added to the comic in 
1974. Even the 2012 debut of Avengers Assemble, 
a teen-friendly book designed to complement 
Joss Whedon's debut Marvel film, opens with a 
villain boasting of a bizarre pact “so strong that 
no matter how psychotic, schizophrenic, bipolar 
or murderous the people living under it were... 
they were beholden to the code.” 

“We, as consumers of fiction, are never more 
comfortable than when the villain is a cackling 
evil maniac,” explains X-Men Legacy writer 
Simon Spurrier. (Legion, the star of the series, 
is a former bad guy who battles 
internal demons.) “But if you 
look at those characters with 
anything more than a glance, 
you realize there’s a question of 
agency. Where does evil start 
and mental health stop? Villains 
are very sane people operating on 
aslightly different moral code.” 

Even if comics serve as am- 
plified metaphors for real-world 
issues, the link between mental 
illness and violence is flimsy at 
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best. A 2014 study by the American Psychologi- 
cal Association found that fewer than eight per- 
cent of all crimes committed by those afflicted 
with serious mental problems were related to 
symptoms. And researchers at North Carolina 
State University and Duke University deter- 
mined that “people with severe mental illnesses, 
schizophrenia, bipolar disorder or psychosis are 
two and a half times more likely to be attacked, 
raped or mugged than the general population.” 
Far from becoming a breeding ground for 
nefarious loonies, as old-school comics (to say 
nothing of Republican debates) might have you 
believe, the United States appears to be a place 
where people are becoming more open to candid 
discussions of mental health. The National Al- 
liance on Mental Illness claims that one in five 
adults in the country experiences mental illness 
inagiven year, whereas 10 million Americans ex- 
perience a serious mental illness that interferes 
with at least one major life activity. That reality 
is gradually turning up in the world of comics. 
The roots of this movement reach to the me- 
dium’s underground. Robert Crumb, whose 
brother Charles suffered from schizophre- 
nia, portrays himself in his comics as a tor- 
mented and sex-obsessed drug fiend. The 
1980s offered up introspective comics aimed 
at amature readership: Neil Gaiman and Alan 
Moore, among others, spent the decade craft- 
ing complex, sympathetic characters who 


wrestle with existential problems. 

“There was this Swamp Thing issue,” 
Gaiman recalls. “On the surface, there 
was a serial killer; there was a giant 
muck monster, but you also watched 
one human systematically destroy an- 
other person’s integrity, leaving you 
with someone broken. I remember 
reading that and going, ‘Oh my gosh, 
this is real people.’ It always seemed to 
me you could tell real stories about real 

people with very, very unreal things.” 

The Dark Horse title Colder, which offsets 
Cronenberg-style horror with a protagonist 
who сап “dissolve” madness in those afflicted, 
debuted in 2012. And in April, Lemire un- 
leashed the most direct specimen of a men- 
tally ill superhero with Moon Knight. Created 
in 1975 by Doug Moench and Don Perlin, the 
comic revolves around a mercenary who bonds 
with an ancient Egyptian god. While previous 
authors hinted that this deity may be a symp- 
tom of mental instability, Lemire embraces 
that aspect of the character—complete with a 
story arc that begins in an asylum. 

“He’s the only superhero who overtly addresses 
schizophrenia and multiple personalities,” says 
Lemire, who also takes on PTSD in his series 
Bloodshot Reborn. “When most superheroes 
were created, mental illness was seen as a weak- 
ness, a flaw, whereas now, people are much more 
aware that the brain, just like any part of your 
body, is something that can be sick and treated." 

Seen that way, the courage our heroes rep- 
resent could, just maybe, empower readers to 
confront demons of their own. “It’s all very well 
flying around and punching aliens, but the sim- 
ple act of heroism I think most of us are most 
familiar with is dealing with our own inadequa- 
cies and flaws,” says Spurrier. “Not necessarily 
defeating them, but managing them. That’s an 
everyday sort of heroism.” | 


Colder (Dark Horse), Moon Knight (Marvel) and Bloodshot Reborn (Valiant). 
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PREPARE TO SPEND 
SUMMER IN SPACE 


The days of sun and sangria are almost here—the perfect time to draw those blinds, 
boot up these games and escape into fantastic (if dystopian) realms far, far away 


1. No Man's Sky (PC, PS4) 

With 18 quintillion planets to visit in this ex- 
pansive adventure survival game, the lurid 
galaxy of No Man's Sky seems infinite. But it's 
about more than discovery: If you consume too 
much of any planet's resources, robotic Sen- 
tinels will hunt you down. Escape those mad 
bastards and a space battle might blast you to 
oblivion. No wonder it's one of the most hotly 
anticipated games of the past five years. 


2. Deus Ex: Mankind Divided (PC, PS4, Xbox One) 
A riff on the legacies of William Gibson and 
other sci-fi giants, this cyberpunk open-world 
shooter features stealth and RPG elements. 
Mankind Divided is part of the recent barrage 


of postapocalyptic games, and these drone- 
infested alleys burn with a depressing realism. 
Ascovert agentand smooth-haired cyborg Adam 
Jensen, you'll deploy bombs, lasers and hacking 
skillsto rage against the machines. 


3.Mirror's Edge Catalyst (PC, PS4, Xbox One) 

Catalyst mixesthe freedom ofan open world with 
kick-and-punch goodness. The setting: the city of 
Glass, a glittering, corrupt pseudo-utopia where 
the most minor expression of personal freedom 
gets you locked up. You play as Faith, a sharp- 
tongued antihero who's like an extra-nihilistic 
incarnation of Hit Girl from Kick-Ass. With 
superheroic rooftop parkour and zip lines lead- 
ing to crack-jaw battles, you'll kick the teeth out 


ofyour corporate oppressors and toss them from 
skyscraper windows to the depths below. 


4. Master of Orion (PC) 

Whenthis space-cowboy strategy game debuted 
in 1993, it was a creditable riff on the warfare 
and politics of Sid Meier's Civilization, and it 
went on to inspire Wargaming's Victor Kislyi 
to create his blockbuster World of Tanks. Now 
Wargaming and the Argentina-based devel- 
oper NGD have poured millions into reinvigo- 
rating Master of Orion, in which savvy aliens, 
city-size spaceshipsand intimidating weaponry 
transform you into the Hillary or Donald of the 
universe. Bonus: voice acting by Michael Dorn 
and Mark Hamill.—Harold Goldberg 
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HOW JAZZ SAVED 
HIP-HOP AGAIN 


The story of two South Los Angeles music scenes and 
Kendrick Lamar's genre-bending album To Pimp a Butterfly 


PHOTOGRAPHY By OLIVIA JAFFE 


MUSIC 


Nothing more influential than rap music 
Imerge jazz fusion with the trap music 
Imix black soul with some rock and roll 
They never box me in. 

—KENDRICK LAMAR, “BLACK FRIDAY" 


These lines, taken from a freestyle that Comp- 
ton artist Kendrick Lamar released in late No- 
vember 2015, land between a riff about what the 
White House would be like if Kanye West took 
over and a slick comparison of Lamar's DNA to 
the psychedelic drug DMT. As usual, the rap- 
per delivers a blast of quotable lyrics across the 
track, but it'sthe above salvo that sharply sums 
up Lamar's To Pimp a Butterfly—the 2015 
album that garnered him a historic 11 Grammy 
nominations—and the small, tight-knit cast of 
L.A. jazz musicians who helped create it. 

Saxophonist Kamasi Washington, producer 
and saxophonist Terrace Martin and bassist 
Stephen “Thundercat” Bruner are all second- 
generation musicians, now in their early to 
mid-30s, who grew up together in South Los 
Angeles. (The L.A. City Council formally 

changed the name 
sv BRANDEN from “South-Central” 
PETERS in2003inaneffortto 
downplay the area’s 
longtime association with gang violence, riots 
and poverty.) Their group dynamic is imme- 
diately apparent: Washington exudes a quiet 
yet larger-than-life gravity; Thundercat oozes 
otherworldly cool, offset by a sartorial style that 
includes pelts, traditional Native American 
headdresses and outer-space-inspired garb; 
and Martin, slightly older than the other two 
and often wearing an L.A. Dodgers cap, plays 
the role of seasoned streetwise leader. 

Double-digit murder rates and gangsta-rap 
videos don’t tell the full story of the L.A. these 
artists were born into. Theirs was also a world 
of multi-school jazz bands and such venues as 
the World Stage Performance Gallery, a pocket- 
size arts space in the Leimert Park neighbor- 
hood that has hosted Herbie Hancock, Elvin 
Jones, Jackie McLean and Art Blakey. Founded 
in 1989 by drummer Billy Higgins and poet and 
community activist Kamau Daáood, the Stage 
provided a place for jazz musicians to learn 
from—and spar with—the greats. 

The venue sits three doors down from the 
current home of the famed hip-hop open-mike 
event Project Blowed—a haven for ground- 
breaking MCs and the spot where Martin first 
fused his loves of hip-hop and jazz. Martin cred- 
its drummer Kahron Harrison with breaking 
down the barriers between jazz and rap artists 
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in Leimert. “Iwas doingbeats forthe 
hip-hop cats, puttingmyhornupand 
pulling it back out when I got to the 
jazz club,” Martin says. “Harrison 
was going back and forth between 
the jazz and hip-hop clubs, playing 
drums for Aceyalone and Myka 9 
from Freestyle Fellowship, Medusa 
and all them cats. Га take my horn 
over there and play with them, and 
that was actually where this West 
Coast jazz and hip-hop shit started." 
Martin met Lamar when the rap- 
per was still in high school. Anthony 
"Top Dawg" Tiffith, CEO of Top 
Dawg Entertainment, which would 
become Lamar's label, had a small 
home studio in Carson, where he 
let Martin make beats. Lamar, Top 
Dawg producer Sounwave and rap- 
per Jay Rock were also around, tending to their 
nascent careers. ^We did a song together to get 
a deal at Warner Bros.," Martin recalls. The 
title? ^'I'ma Tell My Mama on You,’ with Ken- 
drick on the hook," he says, laughing. “They’re 
gonna hate me if anyone ever hears that song." 
Martin and Lamar have been tight ever since. 
The scenes represented by the two men min- 
gled in the crucible of a Los Angeles populated 
by working-class people, gang members and 
corrupt police. It proved to be a setting where 
players could compose and perform outstand- 
ingjazz music—and help create one ofthe most 
important albums in hip-hop history. 
But before we get into that album, let's review 
how jazz and rap came together in the first place. 
The two genres, arguably America's first 
and last true art forms, have enjoyed a rich if 
complicated relationship since the early 1970s, 


when DJs would cutthe breaks from songs such 
as Bob James's “Take Me to the Mardi Gras" 
and *Nautilus" at New York City park jams. 
Before old jazz records became a go-to re- 
source for hip-hop producers, the biggest rap 
records of the 1980s were largely derived from 
contemporary pop. But with Run-DMC's early 
use of James's songs and Eric B. & Rakim rein- 
troducing James Brown's funk on their debut 
album, hip-hop opened up anew lane for record- 
ings that had mostly gone unnoticed by young 
people in the 1980s. Some established artists 
balked atthesampleuse, and rappers retorted— 
most notably the first hip-hop band, Stetsasonic, 
with its 1988 single “Talkin All That Jazz." 
Even legal cases against De La Soul and Biz 
Markie in the early 1990s couldn't stem the 
tide. Producers including Large Professor, Pete 
Rock, Prince Paul, DJ Premier of Gang Starr, 
and Ali Shaheed Muhammad and Q-Tip of A 


Tribe Called Quest made an art form of min- 
ing snippets of popular as well as obscure jazz 
records. The sonic references were not lost on 
astute listeners like Martin. ^I remember lis- 
tening to A Tribe Called Quest's ‘Sucka Nigga’ 
and being like, Oh, that's [Freddie Hubbard's] 
Red Clay’!” he says. “I continued to listen, and it 
really opened me up to liking jazz in a different 
way.” (In fact, Martin’s latest album, Velvet Por- 
traits, includes the track “Tribe Called West.”) 

Eventually rappers and producers worked 
directly with traditional jazz musicians. 
Legendary saxophonist (and notorious rap 
critic) Branford Marsalis tapped DJ Premier 
to co-produce his crossover album Buckshot 
LeFonque. Premier also contributed heavily 
to his late partner Guru’s Jazzmatazz series. 
Miles Davis’s posthumous album Doo-Bop, a 
collaboration with Easy Mo Bee, was the vision- 
ary trumpeter’s own version of hip-hop. 

Since its inception, rap has gone from sub- 
culture to corporate juggernaut to some odd 
hybrid of the two, all while spawning countless 
mutations. Its relationship with jazz has with- 
stood each era, less popular but just as potent, 
thanks to standout music from Madlib, the 
Roots, J Dilla and the Beatnuts. But it took 
Lamar and that small brotherhood of L.A. jazz 
players to bring it back to the forefront. 

To Pimp a Butterfly pulls off the difficult task 
of sounding like every great black album we've 
heard and nothing else in existence. That was 
accomplished largely because the collective 
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went into the studio with no thought 
of competing with the top 10 or with 
their peers. ^We were influenced by 
allthegreats, from Sly Stoneto Miles 
Davis to Herbie Hancock to Quincy 
Jones to Dr. Dreto Too $hort,” Martin 
says. “Аз far as the concept, we were 
inspired more by life and what was 
goingon around us than we were by music." 

Recorded over nearly two years, Butterfly 
tackles everything from police brutality to 
self-hate, depression to fame. Lamartapsintoa 
vulnerability that is uncommon in rap, and the 
music matches his radical openness—largely 
because the players themselves were dealing 
with seismic changes. In a six-day period, Mar- 
tin almost lost his father to a heart attack, and 
Zane Musa, a good friend and fellow L.A. musi- 
cian, died suddenly. 

“He was one of the top three saxophone play- 
ersin the world, technically way better than me 
or Kamasi will ever probably be," Martin says. 
“We didn't have time to pop bottles and turn 
up while making the album. All we had time to 
do was pray and be obedient to the art, because 
that's the only way we could heal." 

Lamar banked his 11 Grammy nominations—a 
number second only to Michael Jackson's in the 
award's history—on the strength of an album 
that is unapologetically jazz-inflected and so- 
cially aware. In an interview with The New York 
Times, Lamar said he wanted to win all of them. 
"It's not only a statement for myself, but it's a 
statement for the culture. They're all important 
becauseofthe foundation the forefathers laid be- 
fore me. Nas didn’t get achance to be in that posi- 
tion. Pac. So to be acknowledged and to actually 
win, it’s for all of them.” On the big night, he se- 
cured five trophies: four for songs from Butterfly 
and one for best music video, shared with Taylor 
Swift, for “Bad Blood,” on which he’s featured. 
(He lost the album of the year award to Swift.) 

Washington, Martin and Thundercat, on 
the other hand, have all told the press that they 


don’t care about the nominations. Thundercat 
contents himself with the oblique light that But- 
terfly manages to shine on jazz. “They almost 
put that motherfucker in the jazz category,” he 
says, laughing hysterically. “He got Grammys 
for parking, going to the vending machine—he 
got Grammys for having the most braids.” 
Washingtonand Thundercat’s own work, though 
critically acclaimed, did not garner a single 
Grammy nod. It’s no surprise the staunchly tra- 
ditional committee bypassed Thundercat’s The 
Beyond/Where the Giants Roam EP. While the 
Grammys have attempted to stay relevant, par- 
ticularly by featuring an explosive performance 
by Lamar, the jazz category is woefully out of 
touch. With the exception of Esperanza Spald- 
ing, there hasn't been a Grammy winner in the 
jazz categories under 50 years of age in decades. 
What's not as easily explained is how Wash- 
ington's solo debut, The Epic, was left out. The 
triple-disc album landed on nearly every 2015 
best-of list. It took Washington from being an 
obscure player who wrote and performed on 
Lamar's album to a bona fide star in the jazz 
world and beyond. The Epic has made jazz fans 
out of people who hated or ignored the genre. 
The snub puts Washington in good company. 
“I didn't let it upset me, but I can't say I wasn't 
surprised at not getting nominated," he says. 
"So much good music has been overlooked for so 
long, and so many cool things have come from 
The Epic, that I can't really be mad." 
Washington was sidelined after he broke his 
ankle during a November 2015 tour stop in Eu- 
rope. That downtime gave him the opportunity 


Bruner (bass guitar), Martin (sax, middle), Washington (sax, right) and friends performing in Los Angeles last year. 


«WE WERE INFLUENGED BY ALL 
THE GREATS, FROM SLY STONE TO 
MILES DAVIS TO TOO SHORT.” 


towrite sheaves of new music, which he hopesto 
record between a full slate of shows this year— 
including Coachella. To put this in perspec- 
tive, astraight-ahead jazz musician playingthe 
hipster-friendly festival is as rare as Michael 
Jackson popping up at Hot 97's Summer Jam 
(which actually happened; google it). 

Martin is currently working on albums for 
Compton rapper YG and for Lamar's Top Dawg 
labelmate Schoolboy Q—not to mention Mar- 
tin's idol Herbie Hancock. He recently released 
his solo album Velvet Portraits, which features 
Snoop Dogg, Lalah Hathaway and Martin's 
father, Curly, on drums. 

Thundercat says he and Pittsburgh rap- 
per Mac Miller have written several albums’ 
worth of material together, including straight 
jazz. He's also figuring out where to place a few 
songs recorded with Wiz Khalifa. Thundercat's 
supergroup WOKE, which includes L.A. pro- 
ducer Flying Lotus (he of the apocalyptic 2014 
album You're Dead!) and experimental hip- 
hop duo Shabazz Palaces, will release more of 
its psychedelic disco funk this year. 

“The fact that as a musician you can make 
music speaking from your heart that doesn't 
have to be widely accepted on a commercial 
level—that is kind of a new sentiment,” says 
Washington. “Ithinkthat alone will definitely 
inspire the younger generation to at least try 
harder. They have the opportunity to go in; we 
had to fight our way.” 

In early March, Lamar, almost without warn- 
ing, released an eight-song collection of out- 
takes from the Butterfly sessions. The surprise 
album has verses from his recent television per- 
formances as well as ideas formed in the studio 
that had yet to be fully fleshed out. Despite being 
announced only hours before the release date, 
untitled unmastered immediately shot to the 
top of the iTunes and Billboard 200 charts. 

Most artists would be apprehensive about 
opening their process to potential copycats, 
but these guys seem to know deep down that 
the alchemy behind Butterfly, as urgent as it 
may be, is part of something greater. Martin 
recalls, “When Kendrick said he was gonna 
put the jams out, I said, “You're gonna put our 
secrets out? You're gonna put the blueprint 
out?’ He said, “Yeah, man, we got a new blue- 
print.’ So that was that.” | 


POLITICS 


Big Brother Wants to Be Your Friend 


The social media presence of our government's intelligence agencies is hilariously upbeat and 
quietly insidious. Welcome to the new wave of friendly propaganda 


The CIA joined the social media age in 2014 
by blasting out the satirical message “We 
can neither confirm nor deny that this is our 
first tweet." That inaugural post to Twitter, 
retweeted more than 300,000 times, was fol- 
lowed by CIA director John Brennan announc- 
ingtheagency's new social media strategy. “We 
have important insights to share, and we want 
to make sure that unclassified information 
about the agency is more accessible," he said 
in a press release. Those insights have since 
included photos of vintage spy gear, a tweet 
reading "No, we don't know where Tupac is" 
and the agency wishing itself a happy birthday 
with a patriotic cupcake. The agency and the 
media have found it adorable. 

"The CIA is scary and involved in undemo- 
cratic things, so they have to represent them- 
selves as innocent, open, liberal and tolerant," 
says Jason Stanley, a Yale philosophy profes- 
sor and author of How Propaganda Works. “It's 
tough having a terrifying security apparatus 
like the CIA in a democratic state." 

The public's trust in the U.S. government has 
been declining for the past decade. Last year, 
only 16 percent of Americans said they trusted 
officials in Washington, D.C. *most of the 
time," according to the Pew Research Center. 

Edward Snowden's 2013 leak of the National 
Security Agency's domestic spying programs 
(subject of Oliver Stone's in-the-works film 
Snowden) and the recent 
standoff between Apple and 
the FBI over iPhone security 
safeguards have heightened concern that the 
U.S. is turning into a surveillance state. Bren- 
nan's seeming goal is to quell that fear with a 
steady stream of information (a.k.a. “trans- 
parency”) on social media, however vapid that 
information may be. 

The CIA isn't the only wing of our vast 
domestic-security brigade that is now on social 
media, mushrooming over amber waves of grain 
like the Eye of Sauron, but these accounts are 
hardlyinformative. On Facebook and Twitter, the 
NSA posts regular “CryptoChallenge” and “Puz- 
zle Periodical" games. Italso wished some 50,000 
Twitter followers a happy National High-Five 
Day last year (the third Thursday of every April, 
apparently), introduced its recycling mascot (a 


ILLUSTRATION BY SIMON SPILSBURY 


er CHADWICK MOORE 


cartoon plastic bin named Dunk) and shared 
Facebook posts from an intern who praised the 
agency and her job (“a huge amount of cyber- 
security knowledge isn’t necessary,” one reads). 

Breeze through the Transportation Secu- 
rity Administration's Instagram account, fol- 
lowed by more than 400,000 people, and you'll 
see a concerted effort to squash its reputation 
as the jeering, panties-fondling face of Home- 
land Security at your airport check-in. Every day 
the agency posts photos of things confiscated at 
airports across the nation—assault rifles, brass 
knuckles, grenades, human remains, pink bejew- 
eled lipstick tasers, sticks of dynamite, antitank 
artillery shells, stun guns and ninja throwing 
stars—all while maintaining a cheeky Mary 
Poppins-likeattitudetoward the whole business. 

“#TSAGoodCatch,” begins one caption. “АП 
ofthese items (one firearm, 11 rounds ofammo, 
two flares, 18 knives and two hatchets) were 
discovered in one traveler's carry-on bag yes- 
terday at the Kansas City International Air- 
port (MCI). #Nope.” 

"TSA is using social media to battle the usual 
complaint: Why is security screening at airports 
soridiculous?" says Shama Hyder, whorunsthe 
Marketing Zen Group, a public relations firm 
specializing in digital media. *Now TSA can 
point to these images and say, “This is why. ” 

Last year, according to the TSA, it discovered 
more than 2,600 firearms— nearly 83 percent 
of them loaded—at U.S. air- 
ports. That equates to about 
sevena day. Yet a 2015 inter- 
nal review conducted by undercover investiga- 
tors revealed that a staggering 95 percent of 
attempts to smuggle weapons and explosives 
through security were successful. The find- 
ings were so alarming that the secretary of the 
Department of Homeland Security reassigned 
the TSA's acting administrator to a new post. 

^A complaint you often hear about these 
agencies is they're very silo-ed. Transparency 
can't be faked on social media—at least not 
for long,” says Hyder. "I'd love to sit down with 
these organizations and ask, ‘What are you 
really trying to do here?’” 

Iattempted to do just that, requesting inter- 
views with the TSA, NSA and CIA, as well as 
the Office of the Director of National Intel- 


ligence, which oversees all three, but I was 
denied or ignored every time. And so we don't 
know whether these accounts are run by cre- 
dentialed government officials or part-time 
millennial interns. What is known, however, 
isthatthe government's seemingly unaudited 
presence on social media is completely legal, 
thanks to an obscure law. 

About four years ago, Congress passed the 
Smith-Mundt Modernization Act of 2012 and 
opened the gates for the government to com- 
municate anything it chooses to the American 
public, including by way of social media. The 
original legislation, in effect since the 1940s, 
prohibited the government from targeting U.S. 
citizens with the propaganda it aimed at other 
nations. Such campaigns were abundant at the 
height of the Cold War, when the CIA propped 
up modern artists and pushed for civil rights 
legislation in the interest of showcasing the 
benefits of our open society. The 2012 update of 
Smith-Mundt got rid of that prohibition, citing 
new technologies, and authorized “the domes- 
tic dissemination of information and material 
aboutthe United States intended primarily for 
foreign audiences." 

"There's no pressure on the U.S. to not act 
like China and Russia," says Stanley. “We 
have a multibillion-dollar security state, and 
all these people have wives and kids. They're 
self-interested in creating the groundwork for 
fear and risk in order to keep the government 
money flowing in. What's bad is when you 
start acting like a totalitarian state and cut- 
ting critiques to make everything seem per- 
fect. That never works." 

The way to promote our society, Stanley 
says, is not through tongue-in-cheek postur- 
ing on the internet but by “allowing whistle- 
blowers to flourish, to walk on the street, to 
not be thrown in prison." 

Speaking of whistle-blowers, last September 
Snowden finally joined Twitter, gaining more 
than a million followers overnight. He opted to 
follow only one account, however: @NSAGov. 
It's safeto say Snowden shouldn't expect a tweet 
about citizen surveillance or wiretapping any- 
time soon. Instead, he'll probably get a meme of 
acutekitten wavingthe American flag, wishing 
him a happy Memorial Day. L| 
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MATING SEASON 


From “bimbo eruptions" to Project Goldfish, the search for a vice president is strategic, complicated and messy 


Cloistered in a brick colonial house off 
Embassy Row in Washington, D.C. and 
high atop Trump Tower in Manhattan, 
the presumptive presidential nominees 
are now struggling with the first mo- 
mentous decision voters will see them 
make: the selection of a running mate. 

AsHillary Clintonand Donald Trump 
continue to fight for delegates in the re- 
maining primaries, behind the scenes 
their campaigns have transitioned to a 
new, secret phase that will reveal what 
kind of presidentthey might be. In 1976, 
when a one-term governor from Georgia 
named Jimmy Carter landed the Demo- 
cratic nomination, he was unknown to 
most of the country. But he chose a re- 
spected U.S. senator, Walter F. Mondale 
of Minnesota, as his running mate. “It 
senta powerful message that Carter was 
going to make sound, sensible decisions," says 
longtime Democratic strategist Bill Carrick, 
who has worked in two veep-selection cycles. 

Carrick and others who have been integral to 
similar operations sketch out scenarios in which 
the leading candidates will hunker down with a 
tiny core of lawyers, public relations specialists 
and even private investigators, all of them tasked 
with finding the “right” individual to serve as 
VP. They will vacuum every detail of a candi- 
date's life, from bank balances to anyone they 
may be schtupping, to make sure there are no se- 
crets that could derail the campaign. 

In 2000, the man George W. Bush tasked with 
leadingthe search for Republicans, Dick Cheney, 
selected himself. Four years ago, when Mitt Rom- 
ney challenged President Barack Obama, he cast 
a wide net with his Project Goldfish, named for 
his staffers' affinityforthesnackcrackers. Rom- 
ney started with 24 candidates and worked his 
way down to the finalists, who were given code 
names; Governor Chris Christie of New Jersey 
was known as Pufferfish. (Romney had a fond- 
ness for making fun of overweight people, as re- 
ported by John Heilemann and Mark Halperin. 
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When he saw an obese woman he would joke to 
male aides, “There's your date for tonight.”) 
Romney kept his files locked in waterproof safes 
inside offices that required PINs to enter. 

This process should be familiar to Clinton. In 
1992, when Bill was running for president, he 
even vetted himself by hiring private detective 
Jack Palladino to get a jump on the women with 
whom Bill had had affairsin casethey caused him 
trouble down the line—the “bimbo eruptions," 
as they were known in the Clinton campaign. 
Hillary's operationis probably more high-toned, 
with lawyers from the D.C. firm Williams & Con- 
nolly reviewing dossiers of candidates who have 
been poll-tested and focus-grouped. 

Trump should know how to hire a number 
two after starring on The Apprentice for 14 sea- 
sons. Trump's friend Roger Stone, the Republi- 
can consultant who exposed New York governor 
Eliot Spitzer's penchant for prostitutes, insists 
that the billionaire's approach to finding a veep 
will be unorthodox. *Nothing's in and nothing's 
out," Stone says. “People think Trump is Machi- 
avellian, but he's really not. He's flying totally by 
the seat of his pants." 


Even with that, the presidential nomi- 
nees will ask whether a prospective veep 
can delivervotes. In 1960, Democrat John 
F. Kennedy of Massachusetts picked Sen- 
ate Majority Leader Lyndon B. Johnson 
of Texas because Johnson was a national 
figurewith a powerful political machine. 
But there's no one with LBJ's sway on the 
scene today, so the idea of aveep pick who 
can deliver a state as Johnson did is fan- 
tasy. Romney's advisors believed that 
by selecting Paul D. Ryan (now Speaker 
of the House), they had a chance to turn 
Wisconsin Republican. But Obama won 
53 percentofthevotethere. Ryan couldn't 
even carry his home county, where he was 
clobbered by almost 25 points. 

"So the nominee ends up saying, 
*Maybe I should just figure out what 
kind of vice president someone might be 

and how much help they could be in the White 
House, ” explains Carrick. Or, to paraphrase 
Richard Nixon, nobody can help you. Just find 
someone who won't hurt you. 

Smart nominees willuse their veep selection to 
compensate for their own weaknesses. For Clin- 
ton that means finding someone who will blunt 
her association with business-as-usual Wash- 
ington and Wall Street. She also needs someone 
whowillgalvanize millennials as Bernie Sanders 
has. “That’sthebigchunk ofthe Obamacoalition 
that she desperately wants,” Carrick says. 

Trump has to decide whether he wants to try to 
make nice with those in the party who loathe him 
for his opposition to interventionist wars, open 
borders and globalism—staples of Bush Republi- 
canism and the neoconservative faction. Trump’s 
stated plan is to get a veep with deep political ex- 
perience. In that vein, a strong choice would be 
a governor from a big swing state, such as Rick 
Scott of Florida or Trump’s opponent for the GOP 
nomination John Kasich of Ohio. Then he'll pray 
thatthe state swings Trumps way. “But ifhepicks 
Kasich,” says Stone, “Trump would need a food 
taster...and yes, that was on the record.” a 
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FRANCOFILE 


A conversation with director Wes Anderson on J.D. Salinger, Owen Wilson, 
James Caan and the art of letting life lead the way 


JAMES FRANCO: You grew up in 
Houston and went to school at the 
University of Texas at Austin, where 

you studied philosophy. How did you 

end up making movies? 

WES ANDERSON: I studied phi- 
losophy, but I wanted to make mov- 

ies. The two big things for me whenI 

went to the University of Texas were 

that it had a big, great library of 

movie books—and, atthat time, VHS 

tapes and laser discs—which I spent 
alotoftime going through from A to 

Z. And I met Owen Wilson. 

FRANCO: You and Owen wrote Bot- 

tle Rocket together in college. How 

did that come about? 

ANDERSON: We were tinkering 

with it and rehearsing it for years. 

We didn't have a camera, and we 

didn't have any film, but we were 

trying to do it anyway. We met some 

people who had equipment; one was 

a director of photography and had a 
16-millimeter camera. We borrowed 

money, got some film stock and sort 

of cobbled together a little film production. 
We started shooting the movie. We made a 
schedule to shoot the first five minutes and 
then the next five minutes and then the next 
five minutes. We were going to make the 
movie in installments because we couldn't 
wait any longer; we needed to start doing it. 
FRANCO: Isense ће influence of J.D. Salinger 
in your movies. In Bottle Rocket, Luke Wilson 
is coming out of an institution and has a little 
flavor of Holden Caulfield. The Max charac- 
ter in Rushmore could be a distant cousin to 
Salinger's famous Glass children. The same 
with The Royal Tenenbaums. Was Salinger or 
anyone else aliterary influence? 
ANDERSON: When Owen and I met we were 
movie buffs, but we really met in the creative 
writing program at the University of Texas. 
We were writing short stories, and what we 
first talked about together, really, was books 
and writers—and Salinger was certainly 
someone we both loved. Raymond Carver was 
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another big one, and F. Scott Fitzgerald. A big 
part of our getting to know each other was 
helping each other write short stories, and 
those stories were probably all influenced by 
these writers. 

FRANCO: Music also plays a big role in your 
movies. The music in Rushmore stands out; 
you brought it in in such a way that it really 
works into the scenes. The music in ТЛе Life 
Aquatic With Steve Zissou becomes almost as 
much of the story as anything else. Who in- 
fluenced that? 

ANDERSON: Probably Robert Altman and 
Hal Ashby. Martin Scorsese reinvented how 
music was being used in movies. And Mike 
Nichols. How the music fits into The Grad- 
uate is special. In some quantifiable way, 
music is a big part of a movie. I always feel I 
want to get the advantage of it. 

FRANCO: You have a very specific style that 
you plan out. How do you get actors to do what 
you want without it becoming stiff? 


ANDERSON: There's not a lot of im- 
provised dialogue in the movies I've 
been doing lately, but I usually don't 
know what the actors are going to do. 
They're sort of improvising every- 
thing but the dialogue—how they're 
going to say it, how they're going to 
play it. But I have such a lack of per- 
spective about what it's like to work 
on someone else's movie versus work- 
ing on one of my own. I've spent so 
littletime on anyone else's set. When 
we were doing Bottle Rocket, we'd 
never been on a movie set before. It 
was me, Owen and Luke, and we just 
filmed it the way we thought. James 
Caan arrived when we were doing 
the first scene and said to me, *You 
understand that this is not how it's 
done, right? What we do is, we come 
to the set, we rehearse the scene, we 
block the scene and figure it out, 
then we go back to trailers, you light 
the scene, we come back and you 
shoot it." What I had done was set up 
the cameras, lit the scene, brought 
in the actors, told them where to move, and 
then we shot it. He thought it was crazy. And 
you know, I still do it that way to some degree. 
FRANCO: You now livein Paris. Does that envi- 
ronment inspire how you approach your work? 
ANDERSON: Sometimes I feel like my own 
experiences lead me into a kind of story. It's 
someplace where I want to have a certain kind 
of experience. Our movie The Darjeeling Lim- 
ited, for instance. One part of it was me, Jason 
Schwartzman and Roman Coppola being to- 
gether іп acertain kind of moment in our lives, 
feeling some kind of crisis that we may have 
just been imagining, but we were kind of em- 
bracing it. And I wanted to go to India. I wanted 
to work in India; I wanted to see what it was like 
and spend time there. The thing that appeals 
to me is that the part of my life that I get to use 
in the movies is the movies. The experience 
of making a movie forms the next one. That's 
what I wanted to do; that's what I want to do. 
It's something I'm happy about. a 
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INTERVIEW 


RAY KURZWEIL 


Many think author, inventor and data scientist Ray Kurzweilis a prophet for our digital age. 
Afewsayhe'scompletelynuts. Kurzweil, who heads ateam of more than 40 as Google's director 
of engineering, believes advances in technology and medicine are pushing us toward what he 
calls the Singularity, a period of profound cultural and evolutionary change in which com- 
puters will outthink the brain and allow people— you, me, the guy with the man-bun ahead of 
you at Starbucks—to live forever. He dates this development at 2045. y Raymond Kurzweilwas 
born February 12, 1948, and he still carries the plain, nasal inflection of his native Queens, 
New York. His Jewish parents escaped Hitler's Austria, but Kurzweil grew up attending 
a Unitarian church. He worshipped knowledge above all, and computers in particular. 


His grandmother was one of the first women іп 
Europe to earn a Ph.D. in chemistry. His uncle, 
who worked at Bell Labs, taught Ray computer 
science inthe 1950s, and by the age of 15, Kurz- 
weil was designing programs to help do home- 
work. Two years later, he wrote code to analyze 
and create music in the style of various famous 
composers. The program won him the presti- 
gious Westinghouse Science Talent Search, a 
prize that got the 17-year-old an invitation to 
the White House. That year, on the game show 
I've Got a Secret, Kurzweil pressed some but- 
tons on a data processor the size of a small car. 
It coughed out original sheet music that could 
have been written by Brahms. 

After earning degrees in computer science 
and creative writing at MIT, he began to sell 
his inventions, including the first optical char- 
acter recognition system that could read text 
in any normal font. Kurzweil knew a “reading 
machine” could help the blind, but to make it 
work, he first had to invent a text-to-speech 
synthesizer, as well as a flatbed scanner; both 
are still in wide use. In the 1980s Kurzweil 


created the first electronic music keyboard to 
replicate the sound of a grand piano and many 
other instruments. If you've ever been toa rock 
concert, you've likely seen the name Kurzweil 
on the back of a synthesizer. 

These days, Kurzweil plays the role of tech or- 
acle to the Silicon Valley elite. His best-selling 
titles The Age of Intelligent Machines and The 
Singularity Is Near offer eerily specific fore- 
casts on artificial intelligence, biotechnology 
and human evolution. Much of his work sounds 
like science fiction, but Kurzweil rationally 
lays out his vision at symposia, college lectures 
and confabs such as SXSW and TED. 

At 68, Kurzweil has his fingers in many 
pots. He co-founded Singularity University, a 
research institute and think tank that focuses 
on how science can solve humanity’s chal- 
lenges involving water scarcity, overpopula- 
tion and energy shortfalls. His Google team is 
developing tools for machine intelligence and 
natural language understanding, including a 
series of “chatbots” that can converse with you 
and have different personalities. In his spare 
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time, Kurzweil started a hedge fund and just 
finished his first novel. He is a husband, fa- 
ther and grandfather. 

Contributing Editor David Hochman, who 
last interviewed Rachel Maddow for PLAYBOY, 
spent extended time in San Francisco with 
Kurzweil. “Talking to Ray is a little like chat- 
ting with Einstein, Mr. Spock and the Google 
guys all at once,” Hochman says. “His intelli- 
gence is off the charts. He knows everything 
about everything, and it’s all filtered through 
the lens of whatever’s at the forefront of the 
wired world.” Kurzweil, who wore a Google 
watch on one wrist and a Mickey Mouse watch 
on the other, spoke for hours with his gaze fixed 
on the middle distance, as if he were in a kind 
oftrance, Hochman says. The biggest surprise? 
“We were together for two days, and Ray didn't 
check his e-mail or text messages once." 


PLAYBOY: You describe a near future in which 
nanobots inhabit our bloodstreams, our brains 
upload to the cloud and people never die. It 
sounds terrifying. 
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KURZWEIL: When people talk about the 
future of technology, especially artificial in- 
telligence, they very often have the common 
dystopian Hollywood-movie model of us versus 
the machines. My view is that we will use these 
tools as we've used all other tools—to broaden 
our reach. And in this case, we'll be extending 
the most important attribute we have, which is 
our intelligence. 

The capability of information technology 
doubles each year. At the same time, the price 
of the same functionality comes down by half 
every year. These are all features of what I call 
the law of accelerating returns. It'S why you 
can buy an iPhone or an Android phone that's 
twice as good as the one two years ago for half 
the price. My smartphone is several thousand 
times more powerful and mil- 
lions of times less expensive 
than the $11 million IBM 7094 
computer I used when I was an 
undergraduate at MIT in 1965. 
Butthat's not the most interest- 
ing thing about my phone. If I 
want to multiply computational 
and communication power by 
10,000—that is to say, if I need 
to access 10,000 computers—I 
can dothat in the cloud, and that 
happens all the time. We're not 
even aware of it. Do a complex 
language translation, a com- 
plex search or many other types 
of transactions, and you're ac- 
cessingthousands of computers 
while you sit quietly in a park 
somewhere. Over the next cou- 
ple of decades we're going to make ourselves 
smarter by integrating with these tools. 
PLAYBOY: Humansareevolving into iPhones? 
KURZWEIL: We're merging with these non- 
biological technologies. We're already on that 
path. I mean, this little Android phone I’m car- 
rying on my belt is not yet inside my physical 
body, but that's an arbitrary distinction. It is 
part of who I am—not necessarily the phone 
itself, but the connection to the cloud and all 
the resources І can access there. 

PLAYBOY: Isn't what nature gave us enough? 

KURZWEIL: We have limited capacity in our 
brain. It's at least a million times slower than 
computational electronics. The part of our 
brain where we do our thinking is called the 
neocortex. It'savery thin structurearound the 
brain that emerged 200 million years ago with 
mammals, which were rodent creatures. The 
big innovation came 2 million years ago when 
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humanoids evolved and developed a large fore- 
head. If you look at other primates, they havea 
slanted brow. They don't have a frontal cortex. 
That additional amount of neocortex is what 
we used to add higher levels of abstraction, 
and that was the enabling factor for us to in- 
vent, first of all, language, but also things like 
humor and music. No other animal can keep a 
beat. Noother animal can tell a joke. 
PLAYBOY: So plugging our brains into ma- 
chines will makeus exponentially smarter and 
more charming? 

KURZWEIL: Exactly. By the 2030s we will 
have nanobots that can go into a brain non- 
invasively through the capillaries, connect 
to our neocortex and basically connect it to a 
synthetic neocortex that works the same way 
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in the cloud. So we'll have an additional neo- 
cortex, just like we developed an additional 
neocortex 2 million years ago, and we'll use it 
justas we used the frontal cortex: to add addi- 
tionallevels of abstraction. We'll create more 
profound forms of communication than we're 
familiar with today, more profound music 
and funnier jokes. We'll be funnier. We'll be 
sexier. We'll be more adept at expressing lov- 
ing sentiments. 

PLAYBOY: What exactly will that look like 
from the user end? 

KURZWEIL: Let's say I'm walking along and 
Isee my boss at Google, Larry Page, approach- 
ing. I have three seconds to come up with 
something clever to say, and the 300 million 
modules in my neocortex won't cut it. I need 
a billion modules for two seconds. I'll be able 
to access that in the cloud just as we can ac- 
cess additional computation in the cloud for 


our mobile phones, and I'll be able to say ex- 
actly the right thing. 

But the truth is, we don't know what it will 
look like. Once we can expand our thinking in 
the cloud, our intelligence grows beyond any- 
thing we can currently comprehend. Our intu- 
ition about the future is linear. It's hardwired 
inourbrainsthat way. Ten thousand years ago 
you would track an animal in the field and ex- 
pect it to speed up as it went along. You would 
make a linear prediction as to where it would 
go so you could catch it. That type of think- 
ing made sense, but it ignores the sort of ex- 
ponential growth we see with technology. 
We're approaching a point where technologi- 
cal progress will become so fast that everyday 
human intelligence will be unable to follow 
it. It's a horizon past which the 
concepts we're familiar with 
are so transformed that it's 
hard to see past it. 

PLAYBOY: Thisisthe event ho- 
rizon you call the Singularity. 
Why have you set its arrival so 
specifically in 2045? 
KURZWEIL: The nonbiological 
intelligence created inthat year 
will reach a level that's a bil- 
lion times more powerful than 
all human intelligence today. 
But there will be dramatic 
changes prior to that. I've been 
consistent about these dates 
for decades now. One is 2029, 
which is when computers will 
pass a valid Turing test, mean- 
ing they'll be indistinguishable 
from human intelligence in a conversation. 
PLAYBOY: How will all this help uslivelonger? 
KURZWEIL: Let's start with genetics, which 
is now called biotechnology. It's beginning to 
revolutionize clinical practice and will com- 
pletely transform medicine within one to two 
decades. We're starting to reprogram the out- 
dated software of life—the 23,000 little pro- 
grams we have in our bodies, called genes. 
We're programming them away from disease 
and away from aging. 

For instance, at the Joslin Diabetes Center, 
they turned off the fat insulin receptor gene 
thattells you to hold on to every calorie in your 
fat cells. That was a good idea 10,000 years 
ago when our genes evolved, because the next 
hunting season might not work out so well. But 
today it underlies an epidemic of obesity, dia- 
betes and heart disease. Wed like to turn that 
gene off. They tried it in animal experiments. 
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The animals ate ravenously but remained slim. 
They didn't get diabetes. They didn't get heart 
disease. They also lived 20 percent longer. And 
that’s just one example of 23,000 genes. 
We're involved with a company where we add 
a gene to people who are missing a gene that 
causes a terminal disease called pulmonary 
hypertension, and the treatment has actually 
worked in human trials. We can subtract genes. 
We can modify stem cells to have desirable ef- 
fects such as rejuvenating the heart if it's been 
damaged in a heartattack, which is true of half 
of all heart attack survivors. 
The point is health care is now an 
information technology subject to 
the same laws of acceleration and 
progress we see with other technol- 
ogies. We'll soon have the ability to 
rejuvenate all the body's tissues and 
organs and develop drugs targeted 
specifically at the underlying meta- 
bolic process of a disease rather than 
taking a hit-or-miss approach. But 
nanotechnology is where we really 
move beyond biology. 
PLAYBOY: Tiny robots fighting dis- 
ease in our veins? 
KURZWEIL: Yes. By the 2020s 
we'll start using nanobots to com- 
plete the job of the immune system. 
Our immune system is great, but it 
evolved thousands of years ago when 
conditions were different. It was not 
in theinterest of the human species 
for individuals to live very long, so 
people typically died in their 20s. 
The life expectancy was 19. Your 
immune system, for example, does 
a poor job on cancer. It thinks can- 
cer is you. It doesn't treat cancer as 
an enemy. It also doesn't work well 
on retroviruses. It doesn’t work well 
on things thattend to affect us later 
in life, because it didn't select for longevity. 
We can finish the job nature started with 
a nonbiological T cell. T cells are, in fact, 
nanobots—natural ones. They're the size of 
a blood cell and are quite intelligent. I actu- 
ally watched one of my T cells attack bacteria 
on a microscope slide. We could have one pro- 
grammed to deal with all pathogens and could 
download new software from the internet if 
a new type of enemy such as a new biological 
virus emerged. 
As they gain traction in the 2030s, nanobots 
in the bloodstream will destroy pathogens, 
remove debris, rid our bodies of clots, clogs 
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and tumors, correct DNA errors and actually 
reverse the aging process. One researcher has 
already cured type 1 diabetes in rats with a 
blood-cell-size device. 

PLAYBOY: So if we can hang on for 15 more 
years, we can basically live forever? 
KURZWEIL: I believe we will reach a point 
around 2029 when medical technologies will 
add one additional year every year to your life 
expectancy. By that I don't mean life expec- 
tancy based on your birthdate but rather your 
remaining life expectancy. 


PLAYBOY: That's a lot of Friends reruns. 
Won't we get bored? 
KURZWEIL: Ennui is certainly one of the 
challenges. If we're doing the same things for 
hundreds of years, life will become profoundly 
monotonous. But that’s true only ifwe have rad- 
ical life extension without radical life expan- 
sion. So we'regoingto make ourselves smarter, 
as we're doing already, but as we directly merge 
with this technology and expand our thinking 
into the cloud, we're going to be adding more 
levels of abstraction to our thinking. 

Just as we went from primates to humans 
and invented art, music and science, with that 


additional neocortex we're going to be adding 
even more profound forms of communication 
and more profound activities as we, again, add 
to the levels and scope of our neocortex. We're 
going to have fantastic virtual environments. 
We can enjoy any earthly environment, but 
we'll also have fantastic imaginary environ- 
ments limited only by our imaginations, and 
our imaginations are going to become greater. 
By the 2030s, you and I could be hundreds 
of miles apart, and it will seem just as though 
we're sitting together as we are now—there are 
even technologies that will enable us 
totouch one another. I actually have 
some patents on that. Facebook's $2 
billion acquisition of Oculus Rift is 
just one harbinger ofthe coming era 
of virtual reality. Today the technol- 
ogy is not quite realistic, but by the 
mid-2020s, with retina-based de- 
vices transmitting images directly 
to your retina, similar devices in 
your ears and other sensors that 
stimulate the tactile sense, you and 
I could be in different locations and 
yet feel completely as though we're 
both at a table in the Taj Mahal or 
walking on a virtual Mediterranean 
beach, feeling the moist warm air on 

our faces. 

By the 2030s this technology will 
goinsidethe nervous system. I men- 
tioned nanobots that will connect 
your neocortex to the cloud. Another 
application will be to send signals 
directly to your neocortex as though 
they're coming from your senses. 
So your brain will feel like it's actu- 
ally in the virtual environment. It's 
going to be extremely realistic and 
incorporate all the senses. 
PLAYBOY: Sex often leads the way 
in technology. It sounds like the fu- 

ture will see plenty of innovation on that front. 
KURZWEIL: Yes. Early adoption of new com- 
munication technologies often involves sex- 
ual applications. Gutenberg's first book was 
the Bible, but that was followed by a lot of more 
prurient titles. The samething happened with 
film, videotape, the internet and products 
such as Second Life, which was an early at- 
tempt at virtual reality and has a large adult 
sexual-interest section. And as virtual reality 
becomes more realistic, certainly sexual activ- 
ity will be extremely popular. 

PLAYBOY: How do you envision the future 
of sex? 
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KURZWEIL: Not only will people be able to 
have sex together in different locations, but 
you will have the ability to change who you 
are and who your partner is. In virtual real- 
ity you don't have to inhabit the same body 
you have in actual reality. A couple could be- 
come each other, for example, and experience 
the relationship from the other's perspective. 
Youcould transmit a more idealized version of 
yourself to your lover, or she may alter how she 
wants you to look. 

PLAYBOY: So looking normal won't be an op- 
tion for sexual partners of the future? We'll all 
be super-idealized physical forms? 
KURZWEIL: Ithink we'll expand our concept 
of what's normal. I mean, we're doing that al- 
ready. People are doing things to their bodies 
that were considered radical some decades ago 
and are now considered mainstream, 
like tattoos and piercings but also 
cosmetic surgery. As you go into vir- 
tual environments, some people cre- 
ate avatars that look very much like 
themselves, and other people create 
fantastic new types of creatures. I 
thinkour aesthetic will modify, given 
the freedom of virtual reality, so you 
won't have to be the same person all 
thetime, but you could when you want 
to be. 

PLAYBOY: What you're describing 
could change the very nature of re- 
lationships, not to mention redefine 
what it means to be monogamous. 
KURZWEIL: We have already to 
some extent separated the biologi- 
cal function of sex from its commu- 
nication, sensual and recreational 
purposes. You can certainly have sex without 
having babies, and you can even have babies 
without having sex. In virtual reality we will 
have even more freedom to experiment. 

We already have more lines to draw today 
than we did in the past. Is watching pornog- 
raphy infidelity? Well, couples disagree about 
that. People have different opinions. Commu- 
nicating in a sexual manner over the internet, 
is that infidelity? Some people think yes; some 
peoplethink no. If you gettired of your partner, 
you can turn your partner into someone else, 
or you can transform yourself. You'll have that 
option as well. 

PLAY BOY: You and your wife have been mar- 
ried for more than 40 years. But is there anyone 
whose body you would like to inhabit? 

KURZWEIL: That's a good question. I haven't 
been asked that one before. Probably some 
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attractive woman. If I had to pick one? Amy 
Adams. I like the perky way she uses her body. 
PLAY BOY: Fascinating. Do you have any other 
pop culture crushes? 

KURZWEIL: [Pauses] Taylor Swift. 
PLAYBOY: You listen to Taylor Swift? 
KURZWEIL: I do. I think she's very soulful, 
and her voice has gotten bettertoo. “Teardrops 
on My Guitar” isa pretty greatsong. I was hop- 
ing to meet her at the Grammys last year, but 
she was sitting too far away from me. 
PLAYBOY: In the 1980s, you invented the 
Kurzweil K250 music synthesizer, the first 
keyboard capable of simulating the sound of a 
grand piano and other orchestralinstruments. 
Stevie Wonder, Eric Clapton and Prince are 
among its many fans. Do you have any rock star 
moments to confess? 
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KURZWEIL: Nothing too scandalous. My 
friendship with Stevie Wonder goes back to 
1976, when he invited himself to my office to 
listen to the Kurzweil reading machine for 
the blind. My wife and I hung out with Ray 
Charles. More recently, Alanis Morissette 
approached me at an airport to thank me for 
the Kurzweil keyboard. It's rewarding, but I've 
always been shy. Unstructured social situa- 
tions make me nervous. 

PLAYBOY: Every generation has its defining 
psychological label, and armchair therapists 
today love throwing around the catchall terms 
on the spectrum and Asperger's. Some have 
used those terms to describe you. 
KURZWEIL: I do see some social awkward- 
ness in myself and in some of my associates 
who are brilliant in technology. But we’re in- 
telligent enough to compensate for that and 


find ways of interacting with people. I have 
always dreaded cocktail parties, but I’ve al- 
ways had one good male friend and, from an 
early age, was able to connect one-on-one with 
women. I met my wife at a party and spilled red 
wine on her pants, which might have been in- 
tentional. I insisted that I wash it out with her 
leg still in it. We fell in love very quickly and 
gotengaged within a year. 

PLAYBOY: Let's move on. Your employer, 
Google, is a behemoth now. How does it avoid 
becoming the next IBM? 

KURZWEIL: I think the Google leadership real- 
izes, as do most enlightened technology leaders, 
that paradigms are short-lived and you have to 
constantly reinvent yourself. You can’t ride just 
one paradigm and one algorithm, though the 
PageRank algorithm that underlies search has 
certainly been one of the most success- 
ful algorithms in history. 

At Google we’re constantly look- 
ing for new ideas and for people who 
can fashion new ideas and success. 
I run a team of more than 40 really 
brilliant scientists. We’re working 
on natural-language understand- 
ing, trying to get computers to un- 
derstand the meaning of documents, 
and it’s quite an incredible team. 
That’s actually the most important 
resource I have discovered at Google: 
the talent there. 

PLAYBOY: Do you think universi- 
ties will still matter a hundred years 
from now? 

KURZWEIL: Those institutions 
represent a confluence of intelli- 
gent people. Good ideas come from 
smart minds working together. But education 
is changing. One of the beneficial things we'll 
have from technology is very high-quality 
learning, from preschool to graduate school, 
all free and all online—including interaction 
with teachers and fellow students. I think the 
principal role of education should be to en- 
courage people at all ages to do projects and 
learn from those projects. The most impor- 
tant reality of what we call Silicon Valley is 
the freedom to fail. Here we call it failure of 
experience. You have to be an optimist to be 
an entrepreneur. 

PLAYBOY: You certainly are optimistic. Butin 
many ways, the world is an increasingly diffi- 
cult and dangerous place. Lookat the continued 
violence in the Middle East and the totalitarian 
regimes in Africa and North Korea, not to men- 
tion corruption, racism and greed. 
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KURZWEIL: Well, I wouldn't put all those 
phenomena in the same basket. Despite op- 
pressive regimes, the consensus is actually 
moving in the right direction toward greater 
liberty, freedom and democracy. That wasn't 
always the philosophy of the world. I mean, 
there were almost no democracies 200 years 
ago and only a handful 100 years ago. Not 
every society is a perfect democracy today, 
but most believe it is the desirable norm we 
should seek. 

This is the most prosperous and peaceful 
time in human history. If you read 
Steven Pinker's book The Better An- 
gels of Our Nature, he documents a 
very profound inverse exponential 
in violence. Your chance of being 
killed hundreds of years ago was 
far greater than it is today because 
there was extreme scarcity of re- 
sources hundreds of years ago. Tech- 
nology is driving progress here too. 
On one hand we're seeing more vi- 
olence because people are captur- 
ing it on their cell phones. But that 
brings awareness to it. In the past, 
the next village could have been de- 
stroyed and you might never have 
heard about it. 

Human life has become immea- 
surably better. The poor today have 
amenities that kings and queens 
didn't have one or two centuries 
ago, including refrigerators and toi- 
lets, notto mention computers, tele- 
visions and recorded music. 
PLAYBOY: A vast digital divide sep- 
arates those with access to commu- 
nications technology from those 
without access. Won't that gap only 
get wider? 

KURZWEIL: No. People think the 
world is getting poorer, but accord- 
ingtothe World Bank, for example, poverty in 
Asia has been cut by 90 percent over the past 
20 years because these societies have gone 
from primitive agrarian economies to thriv- 
ing information economies. The internet is 
entering developing areas ata rapid rate. The 
kid in Africa with a smartphone has more in- 
telligent access to information than the presi- 
dent of the United States did 15 years ago, and 
progress like that spreads very quickly. It's a 
radically different world than it was a genera- 
tion or two ago. 

PLAYBOY: We live in interesting times. 
KURZWEIL: Very interesting. People say they 
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don’t want to live forever. Often their objection 
is that they don’t want to live hundreds of years 
the way the quintessential 99-year-old is per- 
ceived to be living—frail or ill and on life sup- 
port. First of all, that’s not what we're talking 
about. We're talking about remaining healthy 
and young, actually reversing aging and being 
an ideal form of yourself for a long time. They 
also don't see how many incredible things they 
would witness over time—the changes, the in- 
novations. Me, Га like to stick around. 

PLAYBOY: Last year Bill Gates said, "It seems 


pretty egocentric, while we still have malaria 
and TB, for rich people to fund things so they 
can live longer." 

KURZWEIL: Bill Gates is completely ignor- 
ing the 50 percent deflation rate that's inher- 
ent in information technology. You did have 
to be wealthy to have a mobile phone 20 years 
ago. They didn't work very well. They did one 
thing, which was make phone calls, and they 
did it poorly, and they didn't fit in your pocket. 
Today there are billions of them doing a mil- 
lion things, and they're basically free. By the 
time technologies work well, they're afford- 
able for almost everyone. By the year 2020, 


you won't require as much wealth in general. 
PLAYBOY: We won't need money in the future? 
KURZWEIL: We'll be able to survive with very 
little money. Not that I advocate that. Money 
will be important. But as we get to the 2020s, 
we'll be able to print out most of the material 
resources we need with 3-D printers and simi- 
lartechnologies. We'll be able to print clothing 
at pennies per pound, which is what 3-D print- 
ing costs, and there will be an open-source 
marketwith free designs you can download and 
then print out on your printer. 
PLAYBOY: What about our energy 
and food needs? 
KURZWEIL: Certainly within 20 
years we'll be meeting all our en- 
ergy requirements through solar 
and other renewables. We're awash 
in energy—10,000 times more than 
we need, from the sun—and we're 
going to move to these renewables 
not just because we're concerned 
about the impact on the environ- 
ment but because it will be cheaper 
and more economic. 

We know how to clean up or desal- 
inate water using other emerging 
technologies, such as Dean Kamen's 
Slingshot water-vapor-distillation 
system, at very low cost, particu- 
larly if we have low-cost energy. 
We're going to have a vertical agri- 
culture revolution where we'll grow 
food in vertical buildings, recycling 
all the ingredients and resources 
so there's no ecological impact, un- 
like the environmental disaster 
represented by factory farming. 
Pesticide-free fruits and vegetables 
done through hydroponic plants, in 
vitro cloned meats. 

PLAYBOY: Many of your past pre- 

dictions were accurate, but you got 
plenty wrong too. In The Singularity Is Near 
you wrote that by 2015 we would be able to de- 
pend on robots to clean our houses. 
KURZWEIL: I don't think I actually said 
that, but if you google my predictions, you'll 
see I've fared quite well overall. I did an anal- 
ysis of the predictions I made for 2009 in the 
book The Age of Spiritual Machines, which 
I wrote in the late 1990s. I made 147 pre- 
dictions, and 86 percent were correct. Even 
some ofthe ones that were incorrect, like self- 
driving cars, were not all that incorrect. They 
were off by just a few years. Directionally it 
was pretty accurate. 


PLAYBOY: Do you know what your IQ is? 
KURZWEIL: It was measured when I was a 
child at 165, and I haven't measured it since. 
PLAYBOY: Does it bother you that some people 
think you're crazy? Pulitzer Prize-winning 
science writer Douglas Hofstadter compared 
your work to “dog excrement.” 
KURZWEIL: I think that particular statement 
reflects poorly on him. The difference between 
myself and my critics is that we’re looking at 
the same reality, but they apply their linear in- 
tuition about where we will go, and I’m think- 
ing about it from the exponential perspective. 
The good news is, the evidence for my position 
is everywhere around us. I gave aspeech not too 
long ago to junior high school science winners 
from around the country, and they came up af- 
terward and said, “Oh, that’s really so 
true. Things were so different when I 
was eight.” [laughs] People are seeing 
the results of exponential growth be- 
cause you don’t have to wait that long 
now to actually see it unfold. 
PLAYBOY: Other critics call you 
a utopian dreamer. Not to put a 
damper on things, but what is to stop 
darker forces from using the technol- 
ogies you describe and putting soci- 
ety in grave peril? 
KURZWEIL: First of all, my view of 
the future is not utopian. There will 
always be problems. Privacy is a big 
issue, for instance. But in some ways, 
privacy is getting better too. I grew 
up in an era when you couldn't have 
a private phone conversation: You 
didn’t know who was listening in on 
the line, because there were other extensions. 
Today, communication is private, and even the 
occasional intrusions are fairly benign. I run 
into very few people, if any, who tell me their 
lives were ruined by some invasion of privacy. 
That's not to say it's not a serious concern, as 
some large companies have discovered. But so 
far, encryption is advancing more rapidly than 
the technologies of decryption. 
PLAYBOY: What about bioterrorism? 
KURZWEIL: It's a concern. If a bioterrorist 
releases a new biological virus, that's a seri- 
ous danger. But we can combat it. I was in the 
Army Science Advisory Group, and my issue 
was protecting ourselves against bioterrorism. 
Today we have a rapid-response system. Wecan 
sequence a virus almost instantly. 

That's another example of exponential 
growth: HIV took five years to sequence; 
SARS took 31 days. We can now do it in one 
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day. So we can then very quickly create ei- 
ther an RNA-interference-based medication 
or an antigen-based vaccine and spread pro- 
tection quickly if there were an outbreak. 
Thisis part ofthe protocolthat emerged from 
the Asilomar Conference, which established 
guidelines and ethical standards for respon- 
sible practitioners, as well as a rapid-response 
system just in case. 

PLAYBOY: Could hackers shut down the inter- 
net with computer viruses? 

KURZWEIL: Early on, it was predicted that 
software viruses, which were just then emerg- 
ing, would ultimately become so powerful they 
would render the internet useless, and part of 
that prediction came true. Software viruses 
did become very sophisticated and powerful, 
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but we also have a technological immune 
system that detects new viruses and semi- 
automatically reverse-engineers them and 
puts out antidotes that are spread virally on 
the internet in the form of antiviral software. 
This is the paradigm we use to keep these 
technologies safe, but it's not a pat solution, 
because the technology keeps getting more 
sophisticated. Yes, the dangers get more dan- 
gerous, but our tools for combatting them also 
become more powerful. 

PLAYBOY: Then there's simple distraction. 
More than 25 percent of auto collisions in- 
volve cell phones, and people are going to 
rehab for internet addiction. Do we really 
need more technology? 

KURZWEIL: It depends on the kind of tech- 
nology you're talking about. The automobile 
is okay technology, but it's not great. Humans 
are indeed very bad drivers. In the course of 


this interview, dozens of people have died 
around the world from human drivers. There 
are 1.2 million deaths and millions of injuries 
each year caused by human drivers, which is 
why self-driving cars are on the way. It's just 
another example of how technology will make 
life safer and healthier. 
PLAYBOY: But what about this trigger-finger 
impulse we all have to check our screens at 
every stoplight, at every pause in a conversa- 
tion? That can't be healthy. 
KURZWEIL: Humans have a proclivity to ad- 
diction, and that certainly extends to tech- 
nology. Books by Sherry Turkle and others 
articulate that we would rather communicate 
on our devices than with each other. But gen- 
erally speaking, there's another person at the 
other end of that device. Teenagers 
and even younger children growing 
up today are communicating with 
people around the world in ways that 
are very uplifting and educational. 
Time triage is actually the most 
important decision we have. What 
are we going to spend our time on? 
Aswe learn more about the brain and 
expand our brains through merging 
them with technology, we're going to 
treat it as a network to improve our 
use of time in more creative and pro- 
found ways. 
PLAYBOY: Do you ever turn your 
brain off, so to speak? 
KURZWEIL: I like bicycling. I like to 
walk and hike and just let my mind 
be free and not try to guide it. I also 
do that while falling asleep, so I like 
to take naps. This novel I just wrote with my 
daughter is called Danielle, and it’s about a 
precocious young girl. I would have fantasies 
about her as I drifted off to sleep. That was 
actually the source of the ideas in that book. 
PLAYBOY: You literally write books in your 
sleep? 
KURZWEIL: It’s a mental technique in which 
Iassign myself some challenge or question be- 
fore dozing off. For me it could be a decision. 
Should I hire this person? Should I do this 
business deal? Or it could be a literary issue, 
like how am I going to express this idea in 
something I'm writing? It could be an inter- 
personal issue. It could be a math problem. 
I try not to solve it, but rather I let my mind 
free, and if I wake up in the middle of the 
night, as I invariably do once or twice, I often 
find myself dreaming in a strange, oblique 
way about this question. 
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Freud understood this. He said the censors 
in your mind are relaxed in your dreams, 
which is why you'll dream about things that are 
culturally and sexually taboo. Well, there are 
also professional taboos. We have very set ways 
of thinking about certain types of issues, par- 
ticularly in science. When those rules are re- 
laxed, I find some strange and wonderful ways 
of solving problems. 

PLAYBOY: Have you used drugs to expand 
your thinking? 

KURZWEIL: I smoked pot in college for a 
period, and it was a way of chang- 
ing your consciousness. I've always 
been wary of LSD, because if you end 
upon a bad trip, you can't get off the 
ride. Alcohol is probably the oldest 
means we've had of changing our 
consciousness, escaping the anxi- 
ety of reality, and it can be useful 
forthat. I enjoy gently relieving anx- 
ieties through a glass of wine. But I 
think our greatest opportunities to 
be creative, to communicate with 
others and to have relationships are 
fostered by technology. That's the 
best opportunity to transcend. 
PLAYBOY: Would you say technol- 
ogy is your religion? 

KURZWEIL: Religion originated 
in prescientific times, and it at- 
tempted to answer valid questions, 
such as why are we here and what 
is this incredible miracle of people 
coming into existence who didn't 
exist before? And then the inverse 
miracle of them disappearing, and 
where did they go, and what hap- 
pens, and what is the nature of con- 
Sciousness, and do we really have 
free will, and what are we supposed 
to be doing when we're here? Reli- 
gion came up with valid insights. 

I'd say the most important is the Golden 
Rule—to treat other people the way you would 
wish to be treated. Today we have more insight 
into the nature of reality from physics, biology 
and neuroscience, so we should update our an- 
swers to these questions based on our greater 
understanding of the world. 

PLAYBOY: Thereare many things science isn't 
able to explain. 

KURZWEIL: That's true. In particular, sci- 
ence does not provide a definitive answer 
to the issue of consciousness. There's actu- 
ally no falsifiable experiment you could run 
that would definitively answer the question 
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of whether or not an entity is conscious. You 
could ask the entity, and some character in 
a video game today could say, “Yes, I’m con- 
scious, and I'm very angry at you," and we 
wouldn't believe it, because it doesn't have 
the subtle cues we associate with havingthose 
subjective states. But my contention is, as we 
gettothe 2030s, artificial consciousness will 
be very realistic. That's what it means to pass 
the Turing test. And we will believe it, and 
they'll get angry at us if we don't believe them, 
and since they'll be very smart, we don't want 


that to happen. But is that consciousness? 
John Searle, a philosopher at Berkeley, says 
consciousness is just another biological attri- 
bute, like digestion, lactation or respiration, 
but that's not the case. We can't really tap 
into the subjective experience of another en- 
tity. Are animals conscious? We don't know. 
That question is the root ofthe animal rights 
issue. I think my cat, before he died, was con- 
scious. Not everybody agrees with that, but 
they probably hadn't met my cat. 

PLAYBOY: Is it true you've elected to be frozen 
in the event of your untimely demise? 
KURZWEIL: Yes, with the view toward being 


reanimated some decades from now. I think 
that will be feasible in the 2040s. 
PLAYBOY: How do you feel about that prospect? 
KURZWEIL: Poorly. I have enough trouble 
staying on top of my responsibilities when 
I’m alive and kicking, so the idea of being in 
suspended animation for decades is not ap- 
pealing. That’s plan D. Plan A is to make it 
through, and I’m doing well. So far so good. I 
wrote these books actually as a way of encour- 
aging myself and shaming myself into taking 
good care of my health so I would be an exem- 
plar of what I’m talking about. Plan 
B is also to make it through. Plan C 
is the same thing. 
PLAYBOY: Ifyou die before the Sin- 
gularity arrives, does that mean 
you've failed? 
KURZWEIL: Yes. I regard death 
as the greatest tragedy. People talk 
about getting used to death and ac- 
cepting it, but the end of each life 
is a terrible loss, like the Library 
of Alexandria burning down. All 
that information, all their skills, 
their personality, their memories 
are gone. The people who loved 
that person also suffer. A signifi- 
cant portion of their neocortex had 
evolved to understand the person 
and interact with them, and then 
suddenly that person is no lon- 
ger there for them to use that part 
of their brain, which leads to the 
shock of mourning. I call mourn- 
ing the price of love. 

But I think it’s humanity’s mis- 
sion to transcend our limitations, 
and the most profound limitation 
we have is that of our life span. 
That’s the hardest thing for people 
to accept, because birth and life and 
death have been with us since the 

beginning of recorded history. But I can see a 
path that’s not far off where we can indefinitely 
extend our lives. 

PLAYBOY: Will we know when we've reached 
this period you're talking about? 
KURZWEIL: That’s a good question. I mean, 
nothing is ever certain. I could be hit by the 
proverbial bus tomorrow. I do believe we will 
begin to overcome the causes of our short lives, 
and that’s going to become a flood in the very 
near future. But you’re right: We can never 
truly know eternity. As hard as I try, I can never 
come back to you and say, “Hey, I’ve done it. I've 
lived forever," because it's never forever. [| 


A promising young writer, Farah Holt is the woman we 


dream of meeting in a bookshop, clichés be damned 
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Al Jazeera Excl 


The café at the Turkish border crossing to 
Syria is a ramshackle affair—a small concrete 
structure with atarp roof and tables facing the 
parking lot. Onaspring morning in 2014, Sean 
(not his real name), a tall, trim ex-military 
Irishman, arrived at eight A.M. and rolled cig- 
arette after cigarette of loose Golden Virginia 
tobacco. The café's plastic chairs were a pain 
to sit on for hours and the flies were another 
story, but it was part of the job. 

He was waiting for a crew of European jour- 
nalists to come back into Turkey after nearly 
a week inside Syria. Sean knew northern 
Syria well. He had taken more than 40 trips 
throughout the region with media crews since 
Syria's peaceful protests descended into civil 
war in 2011, and he had a network of contacts 
that extended through the various militias 
fighting President Bashar al-Assad. These 
days he sent his crews in alone and ran their 
security from the border. It was more flexible 
that way, and the crews attracted less atten- 
tion without him. 

Asusual, Sean reached out to his contacts be- 
fore the crew went in, just a quick “Hey, habibi, 
how's it going?" on Skype to get an update on 
the ground. Syria was growing more danger- 
ous, with fewer journalists going inside. Bomb- 
ings, shifting militia loyalties, criminal gangs 
and kidnappings were on the 


Then Sean's iPhone rang. It was the news 
desk with an update on the crew's location 
from the electronic tracker the journalists 
carried. Their car was almost at the border 
when suddenly it had turned around. *They're 
moving backward!" the news desk told Sean. 

Fuck, Sean thought. He knew the journal- 
ists could have forgotten something and gone 
back for it. They could have hada car accident 
or been bombed from a plane and gone back 
for medical treatment. But he had a feeling 
that wasn't what had happened. Something 
in his gut told him it was much worse. The 
journalists had been kidnapped. 

It was 10:30 A.M. Sean pulled on his flak 

jacket, grabbed his medical kit and ran to- 
ward the border. If he was right, he figured he 
had about three hours before the crew would 
be sold to ISIS. 
There is no “normal” kidnapping and ransom 
(K&R) case. Each one is atangle of false leads, 
misaligned interests and lies. Each one is also 
potentially lethal. But it is a business, and just 
asthere are career kidnappers— pirates, South 
American gangs, Niger Delta militants—there 
are career responders too. 

A hostage-response operation comes in two 
parts: the crisis-management team (CMT), 

led by a negotiator, and an 
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in Syria changed hourly, and 

Sean spent his days checking the news, reach- 
ing out to contacts, monitoring his journalists’ 
whereabouts and running through the protocol 
of how to deal with all the things that could go 
wrong. There were many. 

But today was the best day of the job—the day 
the journalists returned. He could picture the 
road they would be driving on out of Aleppo as 
it wound through olive farms and verdant hills, 
past the large city of Azaz toward the crossing 
into Turkey. Sean sat at the border so often the 
Turkish immigration guys had come to recog- 
nize his face among the motley mass of rotating 
foreigners. Usually the Turks would let Sean 
walk into no man’s land to help the journalists 
carry their gear across the border. That was 
his favorite part—high fives and man-hugs all 
around, adrenaline pumping on a job well done, 
everyone back in the car and offtothe hotel bar 
foracelebratory drink. 


comprising the men on the 
ground. These are men like Sean: the knuckle- 
draggers, as they're sometimes called, who are 
contracted to handle the logistical legwork 
such as pickups and drop-offs. 

It'sabooming business. Global kidnapping 
of internationals is on the rise. In Mexico, 
Venezuela, Colombia, Iraq, Nigeria, Paki- 
stan, the Philippines, Mali, Somalia, Kenya, 
Cameroon, Haiti, Yemen, Kashmir, everyone 
is a potential victim—journalists, aid work- 
ers, diplomats, missionaries, tourists, hik- 
ers, engineers. 

No official statistics on global kidnappings 
exist, since most companies want to keep 
them as quiet as possible. Charles Regini, 
director of global response at Unity Resources 
Group, a security-consulting company, says 
the most tossed-around number for global 
kidnapping cases is about 25,000 a year. But 
those are likely only the reported cases. Many 
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are handled privately, and Regini suggests the 
real count could be 10 times as high. 

In South America and the Niger Delta, 
kidnappings can usually be resolved with 
patience and a flexible playbook. But in the 
Middle East and North Africa, criminalgangs 
sellvictimsto the highest bidder. Hostages are 
moved up a ladder of interested parties until 
they're in the hands of Islamic extremists. 
Then the victims are in real danger. To rescue 
them, responders race to stop the kidnapping 
as early in the selling chain as possible. 

But the rise of ISIS, in Syria and parts of 
Iraq, has been a kidnap responder's night- 
mare. At least 40 foreign journalists have been 
kidnapped in Syria since the start of the upris- 
ing in 2011. Media blackouts and the chaos of 
civil war make it impossible to know how many 
Syrian nationals and foreign aid workers have 
been abducted. What is known is that ISIS 
released at least 14 Europeans for ran- 
som in the spring of 2014. Then, over 
the summer, the group beheaded two 
American journalists, James Foley 
and Steven Sotloff. British aid work- 
ers David Cawthorne Haines and Alan 
Henning were next. In mid-November, 
ISIS killed American aid worker Peter 
Kassig, a 26-year-old former Army 
Ranger who had converted to Islam in 
captivity and taken the name Abdul- 
Rahman. Kayla Mueller, a 26-year- 
old aid worker, was ISIS’s last known 
American hostage. Mueller was killed 
in February 2015. ISIS claimed she 
died in a Jordanian air strike, but the 
Pentagon said there was “no doubt” ISIS killed 
her. The group is still holding British photo- 
journalist John Cantlie. 

Unlike the U.K. and the U.S., European 
governments actually pay ransom for their 
citizens, though they officially deny this. An 
investigation by The New York Times found 
that Al Qaeda and its direct affiliates earned 
at least $125 million in revenue from kid- 
nappings since 2008, almost all of it from 
Europe. There is debate as to whether that 
means European nationals get kidnapped 
more often, but it certainly means they have 
a better chance of getting out alive. The 
14 Europeans held with Foley and Sotloff 
were released for between $2.2 million and 
$5.5 million each. 

That also means ISIS’s coffers were over- 
flowing. In the fall of 2014, the organization 
was earning more than $1 million a day from 
oil sales. After ISIS took Mosul, Iraq’s second- 
largest city, and all the money in its banks, it 
no longer needed ransoms to fund operations. 


That growing wealth has jammed a wrench 
into the gears of those working to free Ameri- 
can hostages: How do you negotiate with kid- 
nappers who don’t need money? And what if 
beheading a captive in an online propaganda 
videois worth more than money anyway? 

"What's happening in Syria is something 
nobody has had to manage before," says John 
Schafer, a K&R negotiator since 1994. “It'stotally 
different. Every negotiator, everyone who man- 
ages crisis response is rethinking their entire 
existence after these latest ISIS deals." 

The firstthingthat happens after you're kid- 
napped? Nothing. 

Terrorist groups relyon a period of silence to 
establish fear and confusion, and to research 
thevictim. On theother side, responders need 
to figure out who the kidnappers are, ideally 
before their initial call even comes in. First, 
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responders build a case history: who has pre- 
viously been taken in the area, how they were 
taken, how long they were held, by whom, how 
the victims got out and how much was paid. 
Intelligence gathering is key. Frequently dur- 
ingthe period ofsilence, an incident-response 
team is deployed to track down leads. 

Next comes an evaluation of the victim's 
entire digital footprint, personal and pro- 
fessional. What can be sanitized quickly to 
remove personal, religious, financial and 
political commentary from social media? 
The responder knows the kidnappers are 
doing their own digital recon to assess the 
hostage's worth. They're online, checking 
home zip codes for property values or read- 
ingan employer's annual report to determine 
how much ransom they can demand. 

Once the kidnappers make contact, the 
CMT distributes a telephone number that 
willbeused for communication with the hos- 
tage takers. It's crucial to have only one line of 
negotiation, manned by an appointed “com- 


municator” whom the responder chooses and 
trains. He’s looking for someone who is calm 
and has clear pronunciation, someone who 
will be able to handle the threats the hostage 
takers will inevitably throw into the mix. The 
communicator is a person affiliated with the 
victim—a relative or an employee of the vic- 
tim’s company. In some cases, it needs to be 
someone who speaks the local language. 

Next comes the part every responder 
dreads: letting the family know it is going 
to be bad. There will be silence, there will be 
threats, and there is no guarantee the victim 
will get out, especially in the Middle East 
and North Africa. “You always have an agree- 
ment. Youalways see in their eyes ‘I hear you, 
thank you, you’re right, we're ready for that.’ 
But it never happens that way,” says Regini. 
“There’s still a sense of urgency and a sense 
of immediacy and strong emotions about 
what we have to do tomorrow or the 
next day. You have to constantly re- 
mind them, ‘This is a long process; 
it will take time. We have strategy 
recommendations for you. They’re 
not going to work. We'll have to try 
other things.’ Preparing a family for 
that, supporting them through that 
time is very, very hard." 

Each negotiator's playbook for 
communication is unique and con- 
stantly evolving, but there are 
certain universals. Once communi- 
cation is established, you need to set 
up а code word to know you're deal- 
ing with the right people. Always 
start by asking how the victims are doing; 
make sure you remind the person on the 
other side that these victims are human. Ev- 
erything the communicator does is scripted, 
drilled, practiced and rescripted. When the 
call comes, everything is recorded and noted. 
Every threat is written down. 

"It becomes an exercise in handling 
objections the other side puts on each other," 
explains Schafer. “How do you respond when 
someone says they're going to kill the hos- 
tage? The response would be *We understand 
you have the power to kill them, but in order 
to continue the conversation, it's important 
for you to keep them as safe as you possibly 
can. Do you have any needs we might be able 
to help you with that?' We try to change the 
conversation from a threat to what their med- 
ical needs are, increasing their humanity." 

Schafer says the most frequent donation 
is money for communication. Kidnappers 
frequently use burner phones and throw away 
SIM cards for fear of being traced. This means 
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cash left in envelopes on street corners or 
bridges. Small amounts of money, maybe $200 
in local currency, stuffed inside a USAID bag 
of flour and left sitting on a bridge. There are 
other subtle rules to the game. You never give 
them exactly what they ask for. 

"If they say a red bag, you do a bag that has 

blue and then red on it, because once you 
give 100 percent compliance, they have you," 
Schafer says. ^You never know until the end, 
until you get your people back, what's going 
to happen." 
Sean had planned for this; it was part of the 
job. He called the CMT at the headquarters 
of the media company where the journalists 
worked: “I’m going in. Don't call me until I call 
you.” The clock was ticking, and every minute 
mattered. He called his wife. “There’s been a 
situation. I think they've been abducted. I'm 
going in to get them out. Don't worry," he told 
her. She told him she wasn't worried; she was 
"fucking concerned." 

As Sean jogged the mile through the cross- 
ing into Syria, he thought through his next 
moves. He needed permission and a guaran- 
tee of safe passage from the Islamic Front, a 
rebel coalition that controlled the crossing 
and surrounding areas. Next, he needed acar 
and an escort and then he needed to get fuck- 
ing moving. After that he'd be winging it. 

Crossing into Syria, he legged it to the 
Islamic Front's media center to the west of 
the border gate. Inside the squat building, 
Sean found Yusuf, one of the group's activ- 
ists. ^I need your help," he explained. Yusuf 
and one of his fighter friends volunteered to 
drive Sean into the town of Tal Rifaat. 

It was a 40-minute drive, and Sean used the 
time to assess the situation. If the journalists 
were injured, either during a car accident or 
some type of explosion, he needed to get to the 
hospital. If it was an abduction, he needed to 
get to their last known location and retrace 
their steps. The first minutes ofa kidnapping 
are violent as hell. Hostage takers want to put 
the fear of God into victims, which means 
injuries, most likely head trauma. But if there 
had been acar accident, that could mean chest 
trauma; if it was an explosion, catastrophic 
bleeding. Sean played through the scenarios 
in his head: problem, solution, problem, solu- 
tion. Click—click—click. 

Thecar sped into town, but Sean felt the men 
hewas with had no idea where they were going. 
They were circling, losing time. “Just fuck- 
ing stop someone and ask!" Sean demanded. 
He knew that compromised them—he was an 
unarmed white guy in a soft-skin vehicle—but 
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An investigation found that Al Qaeda and its affiliates made at least $125 million in revenue from kidnap- 
pings, but with its coffers overflowing the organization no longer needs ransoms to fund its operations. 


he had no choice. They had stopped at an in- 
tersection to flagdown pedestrians when two 
men pulled up in a 4x4. 

"Iknow you," the well-dressed passenger said 
to Sean. He spoke flawless English, but Sean 
didn't recognize him. “Local Islamic Front 
commander," Sean remembers Yusuf prompt- 
ing him. Sean got out of the car. He was now 
completely compromising himself. “Habibi! 
How are you?" Sean asked. He was going for 
broke. “We have a situation. I think my friends 
have been kidnapped. I need your help.” 

The Islamic Front prided itself on help- 
ing journalists cover Syria safely while ISIS 
steadily unfurled its tentacles in cities across 
northern Syria. 

Sean decided to follow his gut. He asked 
the commander to take him to the crew's last 
known location based on thetracker data. They 
drove to a house on the outskirts of town. As 
they were getting out of the car, the front door 
of the house flew open and a young translator 
who had been traveling withthejournalists ran 
straight at them. The kid was covered in blood. 

“They were kidnapped!” he shouted. “They 


tried to escape, butthey caught them. They are 
goingto come here and kill us!” The kid babbled 
about a well-known gang leader. “He took them! 
He's going to come kill us!” 

The translator ran back insidethe house, and 
a young guy came out. “You have to leave!” he 
shouted at Sean. “You have to leave! Now!” 

“Just calm down,” Sean told him. 

“You have to leave now! They are going to kill 
us!" Then the guy pulled a gun and pointed it 
at Sean's head. 

There is no application to fill out to become 
a K&R responder. Most are ex-military, ex- 
Special Forces or ex-FBI negotiators. 

Sean came out of the British army infan- 
try and worked in the prison system, where 
he trained as a hostage negotiator. After 
running into a friend who worked as a body- 
guard for the rich and famous, Sean shifted 
into “close protection" and spent three years 
in London and the south of France, looking 
after multibillionaires. ^I was living the life 
of a Walter Mitty billionaire myself," he says. 
“Driving fast cars, being on the best yachts in 
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the world, flying on the Concorde, you name 
it." His client was a friend of George H.W. 
Bush. One day, while shooting the shit with 
Bush's Secret Service men, Sean admitted that 
the job had begun to bore him. Most people he 
looked after didn't even need a bodyguard; 
they just liked the idea of having one. The 
agent suggested Sean join the United Nations. 
He applied and was assigned to East Timor. 
When the UN called and told him, Sean and 
his wife spent three hours trying to find the 
place in an atlas. 

He moved through Bosnia and Georgia, where 
he worked in close protection, even watching 
over former UN secretary-general Kofi Annan 
a few times. Then a friend called: The U.S. was 
invading Iraq. Did he want to come to Baghdad? 
Yes. In Baghdad he ran security for engineers 
and, later, for journalists. He’s handled kid- 
napping cases in Pakistan, Afghanistan, Iraq, 
Venezuela and Colombia. 

Sean is messianic about keeping a low pro- 
file. He’s fit but doesn’t pump weights so as 
not to get bulky and stand out in a crowd. He 
dresses in local clothes and travels in soft- 


skin vehicles. His regiment tattoo has been 
covered with another symbol to make sure 
the bad guys never know the extent of his mil- 
itary service. 

For a while Sean’s wife didn’t know much 
about what he did. They didn’t discuss it. 
Sean would come from hell on earth to the 
house in the British countryside they'd redone 
themselves and switch off. He hada standard 
operating procedure: up at 5:30 A.M., morn- 
ing cup of coffee, walk the dogs. He kept a wall 
between his life and the job. 

One night over wine, his wife called him on 
it. Shetold him she needed to know more about 
what he did. So he started opening up, sending 
her links to news stories from his journalists. 
She was horrified. “That's one thing my wife 
hates," he says. “She hatesthat you'll put your 
life on the line to help those guys. But that's 
part of the parcel." 

That problem has only gotten more acute with 
Syria. "In Syria with ISIS it's a totally different 
ball game. They don't want to negotiate. What 
have ISIS got to negotiate for? Fuck all. They've 
got $42 billion in the bank,” he explains. 


A Red Cross staffer assists freed hostages in Afghanistan. Experts say there are roughly 25,000 global 
kidnappings every year, but some suggest the real number could be 10 times that many. 


Sean discusses the possibility of kidnap- 
ping with every team he works with. “Ex- 
cept for the Europeans, if you get taken or 
you get sold to ISIS, then that's it. You're 
done," he explains. Some strategies can re- 
duce the risk: Wear local clothes, and don't 
wear wraparound sunglasses or chew gum— 
things Westerners do that Arabs don't. Never 
stay inalocationlonger than an hour, though 
45 minutes is better. This lessens the risk of 
opportunistic kidnappings. (If opportun- 
ists spot a Westerner, they need to prepare 
to grab them. This includes arming up, orga- 
nizing vehicles and figuring out a safe house. 
Security consultants assume that takes about 
an hour.) To prevent a premeditated kidnap- 
ping, potential victims should vary their rou- 
tines and tell as few people as possible where 
they're going and when. 

You can try to mitigate the risk, but no one 
can make it disappear entirely. So Sean talks 
to crews about what to do in the event of a kid- 
napping. “Ican’ttellanyonethatthey must try 
to escape," he says. “I give them options. You 
comply or you fight. Those are your two op- 
tions. If you comply, you comply all the time. 
If you fight, you do it right away, because that's 
when everyone's adrenaline is up." 

If you try to escape, the whole team has to 
do it together. No man left behind. If you leave 
someone behind, that is their death sentence. 
Personally, Sean says, he would always try to 
escape. He would rather take a bullet in the 
back of the head trying to get his people out 
than have his beheading end up on YouTube. 
The young guy was sobbing. ^He's going to kill 
us. Leave!" The pistol was aimed at Sean's head. 

Sean readied himself to do a pistol grab 
when the commander stepped in between 
them. ^He's with me," the commander said. 
The guy lowered his gun but continued to beg 
Sean to leave. If the gang leader heard Sean 
was in town, he would kill them all. 

Knowing the journalists had been kid- 
napped and had attempted to escape didn't 
solve any of Sean's problems. He didn't know 
where the journalists were or what condi- 
tion they were in. What he did know was get- 
ting caught after an escape attempt was bad. 
Not only would the journalists be punished 
for running, the hostage takers might decide 
to sell them sooner. They could have already 
moved or killed them. 

“You need to leave now, because there 
could be bigger problems," the commander 
told Sean. He protested, but the commander 
wasn't hearing it. The young guy was still 
sobbing. Sean was fucked. He didn't want to 
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leave, but he needed to show the commander 
thathetrusted him. It would be the command- 
er's men who would have to find the journal- 
ists regardless of whether Sean tagged along. 
Finally, Sean agreed to go. 

Sean did the calculations. He was 80 per- 
cent confident that if the journalists were 
alive and still in the town, the Islamic 
Front militia would get them back. After an 
attempted escape, the journalists would have 
been beaten, badly. They would need imme- 
diate treatment for head injuries, gunshot 
wounds or brain trauma. That would mean 
getting them to the nearest Turkish hospi- 
tal, six miles from the border. 
Would the usual ambulances 
be at the crossing? If not, Sean 
would treat them and then get 
a taxi or drive them himself. 
Then, medical evacuation, first 
to Istanbul, then Europe. Next 
problem: passports. Had they 
been robbed? Probably. They 
would need copies of their pass- 
ports from the CMT. Then get the CMT to 
straighten things out with the embassies. 
Click—click—click. 

Sean called the CMT to report the kidnap- 

ping: *If they're alive, the Islamic Front will 
get them out. Start planning a medical evacu- 
ation and passports." He hung up and rolled 
acigarette. 
Walkie-talkies crackled inside the Islamic 
Front's military police headquarters. The 
commander was radioing his on-duty fighters: 
"Everyone get ready. Go down to the trucks." 

The Islamic Front military police go on count- 
less raids. Everyone was calm, going through 
the routine procedure. Abu Ahmed (not his real 
name) grabbed his AK and ammunition and 
filed out of the former elementary school to the 
yard. About 15 men were on duty that morning, 
andthey gathered in front oftwo military-police 
vehicles as they waited for their commander to 
join them. Abu Ahmed lit a cigarette. 

The commander arrived 10 minutes later. 
He was in his 40s, a respected leader, not too 
serious, not too funny, a good commander who 
treated his men well. He told them they were 
goingtothe media center. Abu Ahmed and four 
other men crammed inside the cab of a cam- 
ouflaged Toyota truck while two more stood in 
the truck bed with a Doshka, a Russian-made 
heavy machine gun. The commander and the 
rest of the team climbed into a Hyundai van, 
and the convoy set out. 

When they pulled up at the media center, 
Abu Ahmed noticed the director's face was 


ashen. "Journalists have been kidnapped," 
he heard him tell the commander. Word 
spread that the operation involved liberating 
kidnapped foreign journalists; the men were 
psyched for something heavy. But by the time 
they climbed back into their cars, a switch 
had flipped. Foreigners were worth a lot of 
money. This wouldn't be easy. Abu Ahmed 
thought there would be a clash. The driver 
was speeding, and someone started to sing 
to take the edge off. The revolutionary song 
“Yalla Erhal Ya Bashar" filled the truck's cab. 

"The Syrians won't be humiliated! Get 
out Bashar!" the men chanted together. ^We 


will remove Bashar with our strength! Syria 
wants freedom!" 

The truck bumped along the potholes on 
a road to the outskirts of the town. The con- 
voy pulled up to the gang leader's villa, a large 
house with a wide spread of land, like a man- 
sion dropped on a farm. Four fighters jumped 
outofthe van and took up positions around the 
house. The rest went straight to the front door. 

AbuAhmed stood behind the commander as 
he knocked. 

А young man opened the door. “What?” he 
asked nonchalantly. 

“You have kidnapped journalists, and we need 
these journalists," the commander told him. 

“That's not true," the kid said. 

“We have orders to search this house.” 

“We haven't kidnapped anyone," the kid 
said. He looked nervous. “I can't let you check 
the house until the owner arrives." 

The commander didn't need to issue an 
order. Two men pulled the kid from the door 
frame and handcuffed him. The rest followed 
the commander in formation, weapons drawn, 
into the house. 

It happened fast. Two unarmed men in 
the front, realizing they were outnumbered, 
raised their hands. Military police hand- 
cuffed them as Abu Ahmed and five others 
moved to the nearest hallway to begin clear- 
ing rooms. They saw two armed men guarding 
a closed door. 

“Don't shoot!” the men shouted as they low- 
ered their AKs to the floor and raised their 
arms. “We don’t have anything to do with this!” 


The men kept their arms up as Abu Ahmed 
approached. He stood guard, gun cocked, as 
his colleague took off his scarf and pulled it 
over one of the guards’ eyes as a blindfold and 
cuffed him. Abu Ahmed pulled a pistol from 
the man’s belt. “We don’t have anything to do 
with this,” the man repeated. “We were just 
following orders!” 

They led the men outside and put them in 
the van. Abu Ahmed was surprised it had been 
so easy. A few minutes later, the commander 
came out with the journalists. They had se- 
cured the hostages in less than 30 minutes, 
but the clock was still ticking. They needed 
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to move the journalists to a hospital—one of 
them had been shot. 

Minutes later, Yusuf’s phone rang at the 
border. The Islamic Front had located the jour- 
nalists. They had asserted control, peacefully, 
and would bring them to the border after med- 
ical treatment. Sean called the CMT: “Look, 
we can't be sure until I get eyes on them. I have 
to confirm that they’re alive and well.” 

At 3:30 P.M. Sean ran out to meet them. 
The journalists were badly shaken, violently 
beaten, and one of them had several gunshot 
wounds, but they were alive. As long as they 
didn’t have significant brain trauma, the rest 
was logistics. The journalists were hopped up 
on adrenaline, jittery and anxious to get out 
of Syria. Sean checked their vitals. Outside 
the café where seven hours earlier Sean had 
daydreamed about high fives and celebra- 
tory drinks, they got into an ambulance for 
the drive to the Turkish hospital. 

The CMT had organized passport copies, a 
private jet evacuation to Istanbul, new pass- 
ports in the capital and travel back to Europe. 
A member of the CMT would meet the journal- 
ists atthe Istanbul hospital. Sean handed offthe 
crew, sorted out the final paperwork in southern 
Turkey and paid the hotel bill and the drivers. 

The next morning, he got on a plane home. 
He kissed his wife, had a glass of wine and 
slept. It was over. He got his men out. At 5:30 
A.M. he made a cup of coffee and walked his 
Labradors. In the afternoon, he sat down to 
write the incident report. L| 
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Brook Power: The name is a perfect fit for our Miss May, a free spirit who follows her instincts. 
The artist, who is regularly hired by record companies, fashion labels and magazines, strives to 
live up to her superhero-ready surname—almost to a fault, she says. “My golden rule is to put oth- 
ers first, but I have a Native American stubborn streak," says Brook, who is part Chippewa. She 
knows that fortitude has defined female icons for centuries. “Sacagawea, my role model, broke 
through the strict gender restrictions of North American culture. Before her, Native American 
women weren't viewed as equals. As a female artist, it's more difficult for me to achieve cred- 
ibility, but I'm not bitter. TIl take the added challenge, because gender equality has never been 
forced. Women don't need the booster seat of affirmative action to be as successful as men. We 
can kick ass just fine on our own without a social movement taking credit for our successes." 
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B ROOK 


POWER 


AGE: 27 BIRTHPLACE: Inglewood, California CURRENT CITY: Los Angeles, California 


MY HAWAIIAN ROOTS 


My dad was an artist and a 
surfer; he moved us to Hawaii 
when 1 was about five years old, 
after the 1992 earthquake in Los 
Angeles. 1 was raised on Oahu, 
on the edge ofthe jungle and the 
ocean. | was a lucky little lady to 
grow up in a place like that. 


THE FIRST THING YOU’ LL NOTICE 
ABOUT ME 


The first thing l always notice about 
people is their shoes. If that's the 
case for everyone, the first thing 
someone will notice about me is 
that | like to frequent muddy places. 


MY PERFECT DAY OFF 


Whenl’mnottraveling, VII take my 
horse about an hour north of L.A. 


to anational park that has miles of 
mountain trails. My siblings and | 
try to trek around there as much 
as possible with our animals. Oth- 
erwise, you can find me catching 
waves in Malibu. 


LISTEN TO THIS 


My dad used to play “Alice’s Res- 
taurant” by Arlo Guthrie on long 
car rides. It's a silly song on first 
listen, but it’s actually about the 
sadness of the draft during the 
Vietnam War. lII put that record 
on from time to time when | work 


on my art at home. 


POLITICAL LEANINGS 


l'm a capitalist, which used to 
describe motivated dreamers be- 
fore it became a word for money- 


@BrookPower Y @BrookPower 


hungry people. | believe in giving 
power to the people, prioritizing 
education and keeping this coun- 
try as free as we can. It's a beauti- 
ful thing to have so many different 
cultures assimilate, coexist and 
love each other, but every year 
there seems to be more and more 
government restrictions telling us 
what we can and can't do. We need 
to live freely and lovingly. 


THE KEY TO HAPPINESS 


The ocean is my connection to 
God and makes me feel good, 
without fail. 1 also believe humans 
have the capacity to make our own 
happiness internally. As Abraham 
Lincoln supposedly said, "Most 
folks are about as happy as they 
make up their minds to be." 


INTERNATIONAL 
DATE LINES 


A globe-trotting guide to hooking up, hanging out and sexting around the world, with the 
must-have dating apps, must-know pickup lines and expert tips that will break any language barrier 


sy ERIC KLINENBERG :usrrarionser JIMMY TURRELL 


The swipe right on Tinder. The double tap on Instagram. The Facebook like. 
Flirting in America is a well-oiled, wi-fi-connected machine fueled by a hand- 
ful of apps instead of old-school barside meet-and-greets. But if you think 
your—let’s be real—lazy emoji use will impress singles overseas, it’s time to 
up your game. Tech makes it easier than ever to meet strangers around the 
world, and a little knowledge of cultural traditions will help you hook up on a 
globalscale. So grab your passport as we give you a primer on foreign relations. 


ARGENTINA 


Getting on the Scene 

Believe itor not, Argentina, the first country in 
Latin Americatolegalize gay marriage, in 2010, 
still stigmatizes online dating. That's because 
Argentineans respect tradition, including that 
of organizing romance through family, school 
and church (70 to 90 percent of the population 
identifies as Catholic). “Although people here 
are meeting online, they aren't admitting it," 
says Valeria Schapira, a Match.com consultant 
and authorof Tangled: Sex, Humor and Love on 
the Web. But hopeis in sight for the digitally de- 
voted: Match.com is gaining thousands of new 
users in the region every month, and Argentina 
is quickly becoming one of the largest online- 
dating markets in Latin America, along with 
Brazil and Mexico. “There is still some fear, es- 
pecially among women, that online dating will 
make him or her look desperate,” says Schapira. 
“But it’s better than it was a decade ago, when 
Id tell people I was dating online and they'd 
look at me like I'd gone mad.” 


Download This 

Aside from Match, a leading network in Ar- 
gentina is nine-year-old Badoo. It works well 
because it’s nominally a social-networking 
service that subtly functions as a dating site. 
Searching for matches on Badoo mirrors the 
same process on your standard dating app: 


Sign in, select an age range and 
check out nearby singles. Users 
choose whether they’re there 
to flirt, share photos or meet 
in real life; they can also see a 
list of everyone who checks out 
their profile. (Consummate 
OkCupid users know all about 
this mind-fucking feature.) 
Badoo makes online seduction 
easy and surprisingly effec- 
tive. It'sawonder the site hasn't 
caught on in the U.S. 


How to Play the Field 

Unlike in the States, where a 
continual slate of rom-coms 
have conditioned guys to chase 
thegirl, Argentinean men have 
an advantage when it comes to 
meeting beautiful women. In 
urban areas, single men who 
date online often find a large 
number of women looking for 
someone their age—and the 
women are far more aggressive 
online than they are in person. 
"Today the number of Latin 
American women who take the initiative and 
message a man first online is bigger than the 
number of men who do,” says Schapira. “That 
would never happen in real life." Here's to on- 
line empowerment. 


Danila Scifo 


Augusto € 


“YOU HAVE A LOT OF 
PEOPLE HITTING ON EACH 
OTHER ON TWITTER." 


Jhandira Ferchu 


TIP FROM ALOCAL 

Santiago, a 34-year-old journalist in Buenos 
Aires, says Twitter is the best site for 
meeting women. That makes sense, given 
the country's polarizing take on digital 
matchmaking. Santiago says his friends 
scope out the profile pictures of women 
who follow them. If they're attractive, the 
men will automatically follow them back. 
"You have a lot of people hitting on each 
other on Twitter," he explains. “Once you 
start following each other, there are all these 
opportunities. You can direct-message, send 
a phone number, whatever. | invite people 
who follow me to come to barbecues at my 
apartment. If they accept, you're in." 
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CHINA 


Getting on the Scene 

In China, the tradition of matchmaking based 
on family status goes back more than 2,000 
years. Now dating apps lend a hand to those 
old-school rituals, especially as thousands 
of people migrate from rural to urban areas, 
breaking ties with their old social networks 
along the way. With a billion-plus population, 
it's no shock China is home to the world's larg- 
estdating market, but what is surprisingisthat 
the market operates like a high-end industry. 
Here, some online dating companies house 
massive call centers where female, often older, 
employees fixupsingles justas they might have 
acentury ago. Which leads us to.... 


Download This 

Zhenai (zhen means cherished, ai means love) 
has more than 90 million users and is grow- 
ing by 40,000 every day. By all accounts, it's 
one of the leading online dating businesses in 
a country that has banned Facebook and Tin- 
der. Zhenai offers three different services: 
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zhenai.com 
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“IN OUR CULTURE, PEOPLE WON”T TELL YOU WHY 
YOU’RE REJECTED. A MATGHMAKER WILL.” 


The first, which is free, lets people post pro- 
files and send digital “winks” but withholds 
messaging capabilities. It’s basically foreplay, 
and the goal is to tease people with enough po- 
tential matches that they’ll shell out around 
$60 for a yearly membership. The paid ser- 
vice works like most American dating sites 
and is accessible on most devices, including 
Apple Watches. Zhenai’s third service is the 
most unconventional by U.S. standards—and 
the most expensive. It’s called the “online to 
offline matchmaking service,” and it will set 
you back roughly $2,500 for an eight-month 
term. What does that dough buy? An in-person 
(or phone, depending on where you live) con- 
sultation with one of Zhenai’s 3,000 match- 
makers. Clients meet their coach to craft a 
description of themselves and the kind of per- 
son they’re looking for. First dates take place 
in the company’s meeting rooms with the 
matchmaker present, in an effort to eliminate 
that all-too-familiar first-date awkwardness. 
“Some Chinese women want a husband to own 
an apartment, because real estate prices are 
so high,” says Song Li, Zhenai’s CEO. “This is 
awkward to ask someone, but the matchmaker 


can find out for you ahead of time.” Plus, you'll 
get feedback on your game. “A lot of times when 
people meet someone, they can’t tell if their 
date is interested, so you can find out from the 
matchmaker,” says Li. “In our culture, people 
won't tell you the truth about why you're re- 
jected. A matchmaker will.” It all sounds in- 
credibly intense—and says a lot about how 
seriously Chinese singles play the dating game. 


TIP FROM ALOCAL 

Ditch the humble brag in profiles. Li 
advises men to show off their educational 
credentials, income, ambitions and career 
potential. “1 actually did a study of the 
relationship between a user's monthly salary 
and the number of winks they receive on our 
site. For men, the line is a straight slope up. 
You can literally calculate how many more 
winks you'll receive for every 1,000 yuan." 
For women, Li says, "that same line is flat, 
until you reach a certain level of income, at 
which point men's interest goes down." 


RUSSIA 


Getting on the Scene 

Hooking up isn't easy in Russia, where you're more likely to have a one-night stand with a 
matryoshka doll than the person you had vodka shots with at a bar. “There is less of a hookup cul- 
ture here than you see in the U.S.," says Melissa McDonald, who has analyzed the Russian dating 
scene for Yandex, the country's equivalentof Google. According to her research, 81 percent of Rus- 
sians who use dating sites are looking for *love and serious relationships," and 17 percent are look- 
ing for "friendship." Only two percent fall in the *other" category, which includes casual sex. But 
with 83 million internet users in Russia in 2013 alone, the country remains Europe's largest online 
market. For comparison, Europe's second-largest market, Germany, had about 60 million users. 


Download This 

Scores of local services vie for a piece of the action, but Fotostrana, Mamba and Topface are a few of 
the go-tos, and they're similar to American sites. On Mamba, you sign in through e-mail, Facebook 
or Twitter. (For good measure, provide a mobile number so the site can confirm your *REAL-status," 
which lets prospects know you're legit.) Mamba's user-friendly interface asks the across-the-board 
basics: your gender, what you're looking for, your physical features, desired age range and location. 
Mamba categories not commonly seen in the States? Try “bad habits" and “accommodation,” the 
options for which range from *lives with parents" to ^no permanent accommodation." 


How to Play the Field 

Russians don't mess around when it comes to profile pictures. If you've got it, flaunt it—money, 
muscles, whatever. “For both genders, sexy photos are the best,” says Dmitry Filatov, CEO of Rus- 
sia's fastest-growing dating site, Topface. Indeed, foreigners and journalists who visit Russian 
sites seem to find the people incredibly hot: *Rest assured, when you sign up for one of these dat- 
ing sites, you will see a number of stunningly attractive women,” reports one dating blog. “Buta 
photo that shows how rich you are is also good," adds Filatov. Men in particular use their profile 
pictures to display their wealth—and their abs. On the other end ofthe spectrum are troves of pic- 
tures that are seriously WTF. BuzzFeed recently ran the listicle “29 Completely Unexplainable 
Russian Dating Site Pictures.” All of them lived up to that description. 


TIP FROM ALOCAL 

Once Russians start flirting, they follow 
strong traditional gender roles. Prior to a 
first date, men might send digital flowers or 
other virtual gifts via the dating site—and the 
number of bouquets a woman has received 
is clearly advertised in her profile. So, you 
know, no pressure. Also, though Tinder has 
become a major player in Russian social life 
over the past few years, beware. Russians 
use it not only for dating but for social 
networking and business as well. So don't 
get too excited when an attractive person in 
St. Petersburg swipes right on your profile: 
He or she may be interested only in your 
résumé—or your pocketbook. 


“THERE IS LESS OF A HOOKUP 
CULTURE IN RUSSIA THAN YOU 
SEE IN THE UNITED STATES.” 
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BRAZIL 


Getting on the Scene 

Extroverted isn't a strong enough word to 
describe how Brazilians present themselves 
on dating sites. Exhibitionistic might be a 
more appropriate term—and that's part ofthe 
problem for online dating companies. Locals 
are notin the least bit culturally conservative. 
Lifein Rio de Janeiro and Sào Paulois remark- 
ably social, playful, open and spontaneous, 
which means it's actually easier to meet peo- 
ple on the street, at the beach or ina bar than it 
is to hook up online. The good news for dudes: 
Single women in Brazil outnumber men by 
more than 4 million. The bad news for dudes: 
That huge disproportion is the result of higher 
mortality rates among young men. The imbal- 
ance is particularly apparent in Rio, host city 
for this year’s Summer Olympics, which is 
home to nine men for every 10 women. 


“WE HAVE 
MILES OF 
BEACHES. 

BE READY TO 
REVEAL SOME 
FLESH.” 


Download This 

If you're adamant about finding a date on- 
line instead of on the shoreline, one of Brazil's 
leading dating sites is the LGBT-friendly 
ParPerfeito (“perfect match" in Portuguese). 
As the name implies, users are likely on the 
hunt for spouses or serious partners. If you're 
more interested in a fling and don't have time 
to brush up your Portuguese before landing 
in Sào Paulo, your usual wingman, Tinder, 
will do. During the 2014 World Cup, soccer 
fans from around the world, including tens 
of thousands of young Americans and Euro- 
peans, came to Brazil and brought their Tin- 
der accounts with them. The app exploded as 
foreigners recommended it to strangers on 
the streets. “Everyone was using it,” says Gael 
Deheneffe, general manager at ParPerfeito 
and Match LatAm, the Latin American out- 
post of Match.com. Fun fact: The World Cup 
helped precipitate Tinder's Passport feature, 
which allows users to change their location 


before vacation, in case they want to rack up 
matches to meet upon touchdown. 


How to Play the Field 

Count on your date to show up with a gang of 
friends or family members. Dating in Brazil 
isagroup activity, so don't expectan intimate 
conversation, let alone something sexual, until 
you've been vetted by the pack. 
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TIP FROM A LOCAL 

Before he moved to Rio, Deheneffe, who 
is French, worked at a popular European 
dating site. “When | compare Brazilian faces 
on profiles with what | saw in France, it's 
amazing. The French think looking stern 
and serious is sexy. Here, it's about the joy 
you can express with your body,” he says. 
"That's natural, since Brazil has miles and 
miles of beaches. Something like 90 percent 
of profile pictures are of people in little 
bathing suits, wearing sunglasses. If you're 
coming down here to meet someone online, 
be ready to reveal some flesh." But you'll also 
need a killer smile. “The smile is huge in Latin 
America," Deheneffe says. "It's a beautiful, 
touching part of the culture." 
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JAPAN 


Getting on the Scene 

Japan is struggling through a romantic drought of historic proportions thanks to—get this—the 
popularity of dating-simulation games such as Konami's LovePlus. The number of people between 
the ages of 18 and 34 not involved in a romantic relationship with the opposite sex now stands at 
61 percent for men and 49 percent for women. Thirty percent of men in their 20s and 30s have had 
no dating experience, according to one survey, and nearly a quarter of women called sex “bother- 
some" in another survey. Alas, instead of drawing on the latest technology to rekindle passion, 
young Japanese singles seem more interested in cuddle bars, soap massage parlors and mastur- 
bation aids. The sexual crisis is so dire that the Japanese government has introduced programs to 
encourage and even subsidize dating among the young and unattached. It's no wonder that, accord- 
ing to some reports, one in four Japanese women say they re still virgins at the age of 34. 


Download This 
Anappcalled Pairs wantsto rescue Japan from its sexual depression. As with Tinder, users sign up for 
Pairs through Facebook. “That gives it more credibility with young people,” says Kumiko Endo, a Jap- 
anese American sociologist at the New School whose doctoral dissertation is about dating in Japan. 
“People feel they can trust it.” They need to, because Pairs asks for some very personal and unorthodox 
information. It has specifications for body shape (from somewhat thin to rather thick), blood type, 
birthplace, profession, highest degree, nonwork days and alcohol consumption. “I had to laugh when 
Isawthe blood-type question," Endo says, ^because we are firm believers in blood-type compatibility. 
That is quintessentially Japanese.” Pairs is free for women but requires men to pay a modest member- 
ship fee, and the app’s digital marketplace seems to play into the country's current obsession with vir- 
tual romance. Users must purchase virtual coins to buy and send “like” messages to people they find 
attractive. If a “like” is reciprocated, senders can then exchange messages. That protects both par- 
ties, and it's comforting to women who may avoid online dating sites because they fear getting notes 
from creepy men. “Only your initials appear in the profile," explains Endo. “Japanese people still 
fear that their friends 
and co-workers will find 


out they're trying to meet 
à someone online. We 
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vd have a hard time getting 
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men „Злая яяв ama жана stigma around internet 
- dating is still strong." 
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up a sexy photo of yourself is boastful and 


obnoxious." The preferred photos for online 
dating? Cats, street signs and rice cookers. 
Yeah, we're confused too. 


“PUTTING UP A SEXY PHOTO 
OF YOURSELF IS BOASTFUL 
AND OBNOXIOUS." 


An American contractor finds his new job 
isn't what he signed up for when things go from bad 


азж to worse in an Afghanistan desert 


ILLUSTRATION BY JENNIE WEBBER 


FICTION 


Z steers with one hand. The other he uses to eat the chicken. For quite a while now, as 
Jar as Healy has been able to discern, the nest of old newspaper balanced on the console 
between their seats has accommodated bone and gristle, nothing more. Still, Z keeps 
finding bits to lower into his mouth. He lowers them, thinks Healy, as if he's both the 
baby and the mama bird. * "I love chicken," Z says. * "I see that,” Healy says. * Z shrugs, 
rolls down his window an inch or two, and then, guiding the wheel with his knee, 
forces the glass the rest of the way, with both hands, like a climber hauling him- 
self over a wall. When he flings the carcass to the wind, the newspaper bursts open 


sy LUKE MOGELSON 


and along string of juice whips back inside the 
car. Z frowns at the stain on his tunic. ^Look at 
this," hesays. Henodsattheglovebox. “Inthere.” 

Among the clutter, Healy finds some loose 
Kleenex, but when he offers it to Z, Z makes a 
face. “No, brother. The cigarettes." 

Drab chaparral flows by. Here and there а 
compound stands, a truck is broken down, a 
driver squats in a ditch to piss. On more than 
one occasion, Healy has heard white men and 
women call this country beautiful. Observ- 
ing the scenery, he considers how he himself 
might respond if called 
upon to describe it. It 
looks like God took a 
shit on a rock pile, he decides, and then God 
kicked down the rock pile. 

“Ithought all soldiers smoked," Z says. 

"I'm not a soldier," Healy says. 

"But you were in the Army," Z says. 

“A long time ago,” Healy says. 

Z asks, “Did you know Captain Todd?” 

“Who’sthat?” 

“Captain Todd.” 

“Idon’tthink so,” Healy says. 

“He was in the Army.” 

"It's a big place.” 

"Were you Special Forces?" 

"No." 


"Captain Todd was Special Forces," Z says. 

Soon they are in the city. Healy seeks out the 
gaze of random citizens, testing the efficacy 
of his disguise. Earlier, at the airport, after 
watching the other Westerner who'd been on 
the plane with him get into an armored SUV 
escorted by hulking mercenaries with flak 
jackets and assault rifles, Healy was surprised 
when Z offered him the prayer cap, the neatly 
folded robes and the camel-hair shawl. He was 
surprised when Z led him past the VIP park- 
ing lot to the scrum of local taxis, rickshaws 
and this ridiculous Corolla. And he was sur- 
prised, yet again, when Z told him that his 
weapon would be issued atthe base; until then 
they would be traveling unarmed. 

That was three of them, surprises, before 
they'd even started. Now Z says, ^We have to 
make a stop," and pulls alongside a long row 
of blast wall. 

“What for?" Healy says. 

“Tt won't take long." 

A heavy steel bar and two policemen with 
Kalashnikovs guard the entrance. One of the 
policemen approaches the driver's side and Z 
has to repeat the project of getting the window 
down. After a brief exchange, none of which 
Healy understands, the policeman beckons 
his comrade, who inspects the undercarriage 
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of the Corolla with a convex mirror attached 
atanangleto a wooden pole: agiant version of 
the molar-checking tool dentists use. 

The first policeman lets up the bar on a rope. 

“What is this place?” asks Healy. 

“Stay here,” Z says. He parks and disappears 
into a tall office building with a turquoise 
glass facade. 

While he waits, Healy tells himself once 
more what he told himself at the airport and 
on the plane and in the small Mediterranean 
city where he’d been staying for reasons he 
cannot adequately recall before he came here: 
Go home. 

Z emerges from the building with a black 
duffel bag on his shoulder. It looks heavy. He 
has to twist at the waist to swing it into the 
trunk. When he gets back in the car, Healy 
asks him, “What’s in the bag?” 

“That one?” 

“Yes.” 

“Two hundred thousand dollars.” 

Healy looks at him. “What’s in the bag?” 

“Tjust told you.” 

Healy gets out, goes to the rear of the Co- 
rollaand opens the trunk. The duffel is stowed 
underneath the floor panel, wedged into the 
cavity where the spare tire and the jack should 
be. Indeed, it contains a large amount of local 
currency bundled into equal stacks with rub- 
ber bands. 

Back at the passenger-side door, Healy 
bends down and says, “Feel like telling me 
what the fuck is going on here?” 

“Salaries,” Z says. “For the guys at the base.” 

“That’s not in my contract.” 

"It's part of the job.” 

“Not my job.” 

“No?” 

Healy quotes from his contract. Then he 
says, “Transportation of large cash sums 
through enemy territory in a shit-bucket Toy- 
ota without escort or protective equipment or 
sidearm or, hell, I don't fucking know, a knife? 
Not my job.” 

“You don’t like my car?” Z says. 


FICTION 


Healy straightens. He props his elbows on 
the Toyota’s hot metal roof. All around him, 
bullet marks crater the blast wall. The con- 
crete partitions were likely moved here from 
another location, where they had faced the 
opposite way. The marks on the inside of the 
barriers give Healy an uneasy feeling. It’s as 
if someone tried to force his way out of, rather 
than into, the compound—as if the walls are 
protecting the world beyond them rather than 
the space that they enclose. 

After awhile, Z calls to him. “Should I bring 

you back to the airport?” 
He cannot even say when it was, exactly, 
that he stopped going home between jobs. 
His apartment in the small Mediterranean 
city sits on the top floor of a four-story com- 
plex, midway up a steep hill. A strip of brass 
trim separates the orange carpet of his sleep- 
ing area from the warped hardwood of his 
kitchen area. He spends most of his time in 
the kitchen area, at a table abutting a window 
that looks out on what was advertised when 
he first rented the place as “expensive ocean 
views”—a translation error that happened to 
be more accurate than the intended “expan- 
sive.” For Healy, anyway, the view was less a 
selling point than the small, family-run gro- 
cery that occupies the ground floor. Previous 
tenants had established a system. You placed 
alist and some money in a basket; you lowered 
the basket by rope to the street; you hoisted 
the basket up with the items. Of this, per- 
haps, at times, Healy takes excessive advan- 
tage. Days exist when the prospect of human 
interaction is so odious that he waits for the 
grocer to show his back, hurries past him up 
the stairs and lowers down his list. 

Weekends, on the streets below, protest- 
ers with bandannas tied around their faces 
erect potted-plant barricades, start fires, 
smash stuff. Police in riot gear advance in 
phalanxes, knocking people over with high- 
pressure water cannons. They send canisters 
of tear gas somersaulting down the sidewalk. 


The white, noxious clouds reach Healy’s win- 
dow, seep through the cracked glazing and the 
rotted frame, pollute his kitchen and sleeping 
areas. Even in the bathroom, a towel stuffed 
beneath the door, Healy’s eyes used to ache 
and he'd retch into the sink. (The bathroom's 
isthe only sink in the apartment and therefore 
not only the repository for spat toothpaste and 
beard trimmings but also baklava-begrimed 
plates, coffee grounds and bowls of soggy 
muesli.) After his first stay, Healy bought 
a gas mask at the bazaar, with circular eye 
windows and a hose like an elephant’s trunk. 
Now, whenever the marchers are attacked, he 
stands at the open window, in his underwear, 
invincible. 

Last he heard, his wife and two sons were 
living with Frank Boswell, of Boswell’s Boots. 
The evening sun, hued and magnified, is 
the mouth of a shaft they are hurtling down, 
into a fire. Every couple of miles, the charred 
wreckage of an ambushed fuel tanker lies on 
the roadside like the cabin of a jet plane after 
a supersonic crash. Otherwise, to the dun- 
colored sky, it is empty, dun-colored country, 
unblemished as a dun-colored sea. There are 
no checkpoints, no bases, no convoys, no war. 

Z lights another cigarette and tells Healy 
that before joining the company he worked 
as an interpreter for a small Special Forces 
team led by Captain Todd. His eyes kindle. 
They dilate as if to admit more oxygen upon 
the flame. 

“You wouldn’t believe the stuff we did,” he 
says. “If I told you, you wouldn't believe it." 

“No,” Healy says, “probably not." 

After several minutes, Z says, “Those are his 
clothes you’re wearing.” 

“Whose?” 

“Captain Todd's." 

About an hour west of the city, they encoun- 
ter a grisly scene: what appears to have been а 
head-on collision between a station wagon and 
asmall passenger bus. How such a catastrophe 


“TRANSPORTING LARGE CASH SUMS 
THROUGH ENEMY TERRITORY 
WITHOUT ESCORT? NOT MY JOB." 
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could possibly have come to pass on this deso- 
late road without bend is a mystery to Healy. 
Nonetheless, here they are: the long wind- 
ing skid marks, the bus on its side, the wagon 
crumpled up, glass and metal everywhere. The 
smellof scorched tread still hangs in the air. 
Z slows to negotiate the debris. Behind the 
overturned bus, people sit on the hardpan, 


FICTION 


frowns and whispers something to Boswell. 
Then all four of them—Boswell, Healy's wife 
and Healy's two sons—turn their attention on 
Healy, visibly discomfited by the fact that he 
is watching them. 

“Сап I help you find something?" Frank 
Boswell says. 

Healy looks away, focusing on the shelf in 


holds a light machine gun and wears the belts 
across his chest like bandoliers. 

Zsays, "No." 

As three of the men approach the Corolla, 
Healy pulls Captain Todd's shawl tight around 
his face. One of the men, the one with the ma- 
chine gun, stands at the front bumper, glar- 
ing at them through the windshield. The two 


THE MAN YANKS OPEN THE DOOR, 
GRABS A FISTFUL OF HEALY’S 
ROBES AND DRAGS HIM OUT. 


nursing injuries. An old man holds a bloody 
hand over his eye; a young girl cradles an arm 
that looks like it has two elbows. A crowd hud- 
dles over something writhing. When they spot 
the Corolla, the less stunned among them ges- 
ture frantically for Z to stop. 

Healy starts to say something. 

"I know,” Z says. 

In the side mirror, Healy watches an elderly 
woman step into the middle of the road and 
beseech them to turn around. Arms extended, 
shelookslike a signalman marshaling a helo. 
She stays there, signaling them, until dis- 
tance reduces her to a shadow, to a smear, to 
nothing. 

“Did you see that woman?" Healy says. 

“Back there?” asks Z. 

"Yes." 

*With the bone sticking out?" 

“No.” 

“Not with the bone sticking out?” 

“Never mind.” 

Healy’s wife and sons stand shoulder to shoul- 
der; Frank Boswell kneels before them. Each 
oftheir socked feet issnugly planted in an old- 
fashioned measuring device, the stainless- 
steel kind with lines demarcating sizes and 
halfsizes. Frank Boswell scoots from one foot 
to the next. He adjusts the bars and plates, 
ensures that their heels are firmly backed 
against the cup. Now and then, he lifts their 
arches to administer a playful tickle. Healy 
observes all of this surreptitiously, from a 
couple aisles over, while pretending to shop 
for himself. Eventually, his wife notices him, 


front of which he happens to be standing. To his 
surprise, instead of the new and fashionable 
Western-style footwear attractively displayed 
throughout the rest of the store, this shelf is 
crowded with Army-issue combat boots hap- 
hazardly heaped together. The rubber soles are 
worn smooth, laces frayed, seams parted. Mud 
still cakes the toes; stains splotch the beige 
nylon and the cowhide. Healy recognizes some 
ofthe darker splotches as blood. Realizingthat 
he is barefoot, he begins to try some on. He tries 
one pair after another, digging through the 
endless pile. But none of them fit him; none of 
them are Healy’s boots. 

It’s with a queasy start that he understands 
whose they are. 

When he opens his eyes, Z is staring at him. 

“You were doing this,” Z says, and makes a 
whimpering sound. He laughs. “You see? Like 
this....” He does the whimpering again. 

Healy rubs his face. By the time he checks the 
side mirror—half expecting to discover the old 
woman still there, signaling—it’s too late. 

The Hilux whips into the other lane, accel- 
erates and pulls alongside them. Healy looks 
across Z, into the Hilux’s cab, where aman with 
shoulder-length hair and black kohl around his 
eyes points a rifle out the window. 

Z brakes and the Corolla jerks abruptly to a 
halt. The Hilux stops just ahead of them, per- 
pendicular to the road. Now Healy sees that 
half a dozen men crowd the bed. They get up, 
adjusting robes, turbans, slung rifles and 
ammo vests bulky with spare magazines. One 
carriesagrenadelauncheron his back; another 


others each take a side. They move with pur- 
pose, an irresistible momentum. In the Army, 
they had a term for that. The term was “vio- 
lence of action." 

The man who takes Healy's side has a funny 
sort of beard. It is mustacheless, Amish-style, 
and it is orange. Also, despite the tempera- 
ture, the man wears a down ski suit and a wool 
cap. He yanks open the door, grabs a fistful of 
Healy's robes and drags him out. Healy drops 
to his knees. 

The man pokes him with the muzzle of his 
Kalashnikov. He stabs the metal flash sup- 
pressor into Healy's sternum. Healy knows 
what the man wants. He wants Healy to look 
at him. That is what you do, after all, when you 
have the questions and the gun. You make him 
look at you. 

Healy pitches forward and lands prostrate 
on the hardpan. He outflings his arms. From 
here he can see underneath the Corolla to the 
far side of the road. Z is on his knees with his 
hands cable-tied behind his back. One of the 
men stands before him. The man wears loaf- 
ers, the heels of which are folded flat upon 
the insoles. Shoe-sandals, thinks Healy. The 
undercarriage of the Corolla cuts Z atthe shoul- 
ders and the man atthe waist. Healy sees beads 
of green coolant sweating from a hose. He feels 
microscopic life moving in the dust beneath 
him. He tastes his mouth. He smells the sun. 
He hears Z beg. 

Every night, when heisattheapartmentinthe 
small Mediterranean city, Healy lowers down 
a little more money and hoists up a little more 
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HEALY STEPS TO THE REAR OF 
THE COROLLA. WHAT HE SEES 
MAKES HIS INSIDES LURCH. 


drink. The basket is not quite wide enough to 
accommodate a 750-milliliter bottle, and the 
grocer hasto setitatan angle, its neck protrud- 
ing. This means that the balance is off; Healy 
has to hoist with care. The grocer watches from 
below, in his hat and apron, hands on hips, 
head thrown back. Sometimes passersby stop. 
Everyone is waiting for the same thing. Ev- 
eryone wants the explosion of glass. The feel- 
ing that Healy gets when instead the basket 
arrives safely at the window, when his fingers 
close around its wicker handle, when the gro- 
cer shakes his head and goes back inside and 
when the disappointed passersby continue on 
their travels—that feeling is by far the best part 
of Healy’s day. 

Once, he remembers, he told his wife that 

the war was not a war any longer, it was a 
racket. Like all rackets, Healy told his wife, it 
would end. 
Feet move, doors slam, an engine starts, roars, 
fades away. By the time Healy rises, the truck 
is almost out of sight. Z bends over the front 
of the car, raking the cable tie against a sharp 
edge of bumper. He looks up at Healy. There 
is a nasty cut across his brow, the work of a 
buttstock. 

“They knew about the money,” Z says. 

Healy points at the shawl. “You can thank 
Captain Todd for me.” 

Z stands. He has unmanacled his hands but 
still wears a plastic bracelet on each wrist. 

“Captain Todd is dead,” he says. 

Healy shrugs and steps to the rear of the Co- 
rolla to close the trunk. What he sees when he 
gets there makes his insides lurch. 

“No,” he says. 

He rips up the floor panel. There, wedged 
into the cavity where the spare tire and the 
jack should be, is the duffel with the cash. 

“7, Healy says. 

When he closes the trunk, he finds Z sitting 
in the driver's seat—sideways, with his feet on 
the road. He stares blankly, Z, atthe desert. 

"They took the wrong one," Healy says. 


"They didn'ttake the cash. They took my bag. 
My bag with my ID. We need to go." 

Z doesn't move. 

“Hey,” Healy says, stepping into Z's vacant 
gaze, clapping his hands. ^We need to go." 

"Can't," Z says. 

"Can't?" 

“They threw it." 

“Threw what?" 

“The key,” says Z. 

Healy leans into the car and checks. 

"Okay," he says. *Okay. Threw it where?" 

Still absorbed by the vast and darkening ex- 

panse, the expense, Z says, “Outthere.” 
Never before has Healy appreciated the light's 
astonishing complexity at this hour. It's as if 
the shadows of the bushes are more tangled 
than the bushes. Still, he knows that what Z 
is doing—crawling around on his hands and 
knees, rooting through the sand—is wrong. 
One does not recognize the thing by looking at 
it. Resisting the impulse to focus, one lets the 
thing announce itself. 

“What are you doing?" Z screams. Covered 
with sweat and earth, he stares up at Healy 
from the chaparral. 

“You won't find it that way," Healy says. 

Z doesn't hear. ^What if they took it with 
them?" 

“You said they threw it." 

"But what if they didn't?" 

“You said that's what you saw.” 

"There was agun in my mouth." 

“No,” Healy says. “The key is here." 

Z resumes digging through the sand a few 
moments longer, but then he gets up and joins 
Healy on the road. He points toward the city, 
anunreliable hallucination. “I’m going back to 
the crash," he says. *Those people might still 
be there. They'll help me. I can pretend to be 
one of them." 

“They’ll help you,” Healy says. “You can 
pretend.” 

"I'll send someone for you.” 

"You'll send someone for me.” The emotion 


in Healy's voice disturbs Healy. His instinct 
is to cite a line from his contract. He tries to 
summon a relevant provision, the appropri- 
ate clause. 

Suddenly Z starts to jog away. 

Healy watches him, stunned. He is a strong 

runner, Z. Soon Healy can barely hear the clap 
of his sandals on the asphalt. Then he can't 
hear anything at all. 
Two hundred thousand dollars! Maybe that 
will be enough. In the incident report, Healy 
will say that the gunmen made off with both 
bags, and who in the company will doubt him, 
after the ordeal he has been through, the liti- 
gation he could bring? 

He will go straight home—straight to Bos- 
well’s Boots. No more Mediterranean. No more 
hoisting up his liquor in a basket, standing at 
the window in his underwear and gas mask. To 
start with, a family vacation. Some remote and 
wooded place; somewhere by a river or a lake. 

The sun has dropped away completely, and 
thetemperature with it. Healy's eyes are tired. 
The chimerical hues of dusk will not stay put. 
Inthe distance a pale burn precedes the moon. 
Healy thinks he sees its glow catch something 
in the chaparral. He scrambles down and falls 
upon the object. 

What he discovers is an old tank shell from 
many years and wars ago. Inscrutable writing 
is engraved across the copper. For along time, 
Healy stares at it. When next he looks up, he 
finds a pair of headlights that are far away but 
getting closer. They approach from the wrong 
direction. They belong to a Hilux. 

Yes, they will return there, to that beauti- 
ful country, every summer. Without question, 
there will have to be a river or a lake. That 
way, Healy can teach his sons to swim. And 
then, when they're older, he will teach them 
how to fish. 

Allhe needs to do is find the key. ш 


From These Heroic, Happy Dead, published 
April 26 by Tim Duggan Books. 
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ARTIST IN RESIDENCE 
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HIM ALL NIGHT. > 
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a N THE MANIN THE MOON CHEATS -- 
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ON FIRE, 
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PAYING BACK THE REAGAN YEARS. 


RAYMOND 


Like many 1980s skate punks, I discovered Raymond Pettibon through his album covers, his flyers and, 
of course, his iconic Black Flag logo, which may be the most tattooed signifier of cool ever created. But 
I loved Pettibon’s work beyond its association with a band or a subculture I cared about. I recognized 
his understanding of the figure and his restrained mark-making coupled with his amazing gift for 
lettering, all of which allowed him to transcend the labels of graphic artist, illustrator and comic book 


artist. He's a really smart guy who works quickly and gesturally but not sloppily. His work taught me 
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ARTIST IN RESIDENCE 


\NHATEVER IT If YOU'RE LOOKING FOR ун етте Gor Kwon HEATED тате“ ЛУО? o 
NOU WON'T FIND IT HERE, Me 


WELL LETS JUST JAY THAT VINCE 
(McHAION, JR.) TRIED SOME 1 
RATHER “INAPPROPRIATE A NA ага 
MOVES? BACKSTAGE. 2 e у 17 
HERE, LET МЕ SHOW YOU A 
MOVE | TAUGHT SHALI 
THAT HELPED HUM WIN. 
THE WOfID Fite.» € 
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0 rowan! um | 
Tu М, А? | 
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fut 
Тм THER GRECO- 


ROMAN STILE --* 


PETTIBON 


to present the most minimal but the strongest elements, to focus on what gives things their essence 
and power, and to be fearless. Pettibon thrives on challenging the status quo, and his art frequently 
contains symbols and insights that people find difficult to discuss—at least until someone else breaks 
the ice. You find this in comedy, whether it’s Lenny Bruce or Dave Chappelle, but far less often in the 
art world. In many ways, Raymond Pettibon is a master of black comedy: His poetic imagery seduces 
you, and then it cracks you over the head.—Shepard Fairey 
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ARTIST IN RESIDENCE 
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CHRIST'S BLOOD... 
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LUXVRIATING. 


TH, TENVY YOU, 


You DIE, DON'T Yov know ? 


Qs 


2 ч "рар 
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BEFORE WE CHERRYPICK (THIEU OR KY), THE CHERRY BLOSSOMS MUST FALLIN OUR NATIONS CAPIT: 
CURE CHOSE A O "EVERYBODY KNEW WHERE VIETNAM 5%; NOW, IT PUT THEM ON THE M 5 а eN За 
REAL STEAM c LC AN vc ааа а “THEY ARE FAR FROM THE TAKE-OFF STAGE. AND FOR OUR AIRMEN. Avs томға 4 GREAT 
; "IPSE THEM THE GET-UP AUD GO THAT ИЙИ PROVE USEFUL To РЕМ TETHEY EVER WILL GEF If 
INTO THEIR HARD HEADS TO QUIT WITH THE OFFENSE AND GET THEMSELVES TO MARKET"  — 
—-WALT WHITMA 
Wie ROLEKE, 


CREEPY CRAWL 
Ti STARWOOD 


BRING OUT WITH YOUR CHISEL, ONE BY ONE, THE WRINKLES, THE VEINS, 
ТАЕ HOLOWS 


а Е FOR A TRANSLATION INTO MARE. 


Previous spread, from left: No Title (Jesus saves. The...). Pen and ink on paper, 14 x 10% inches, 1986. No Title (The cards couldn't...). Pen and ink on paper, 114 x 7% inches, 1992. No Title 
(Whatever it is...). Pen and ink on paper, 18 x 12 inches, 1991. No Title (The fighting got...). Pen and ink on paper, 30 x 22% inches, 2001. Opposite: No Title (The war, now...). Pen, ink, gouache 
and acrylic on paper, 24 x 19 inches, 2008. Top left: No Title (Taking а bath...). Pen and ink on paper, 11 x 8% inches, 1986. Top right: No Title (I have enlarged...). Pen, ink and gouache on 
paper, 18 x 24 inches, 2008. Bottom left: Black Flag at the Starwood. Offset print, 8% x 11 inches, 1980. Bottom right: No Title (Bring out with...). Pen and ink on paper, 22 x 17 inches, 1990. 


ALL SELECTIONS COURTESY THE ARTIST AND DAVID ZWIRNER BOOKS. THEY APPEAR IN HIS NEW COLLECTION HOMO AMERICANUS. 
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PLAYBACK 


CHICAGO, 1965 


Models use the tanning room at the original Playboy Mansion. 
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The Budweiser’ Clydesdales Illuminating Stained Glass Panorama 


Panorama is shown much smaller than actual size of 221 inches wide by 12% inches high,including the frame. Requires 3 “AA” batteries, not included. 


RESERVATION APPLICATION SEND NO MONEY NOW 
Mrs. Mr. Ms. 
а= Name (Please Print Clearly) ТО T 
BRADFORD EXCHANGE 
“HOME DECO R= і Address — 
9345 Milwaukee Avenue · Niles, IL 60714-1393 City 
YES, Please reserve the Budweiser” Clydesdales iluminating stained-glass panorama WETTE Cue ҮЛҮ 
for me as described in this announcement. | 
Limit: One per order Please Respond Promptly State _ Zip IA] "7 EIA 
"Plus a total of $17.99 shipping and service, This limited-edition is restricted to 95 firing days. Allow 4-8 weeks after initial payment for ч Email (optional) 


shipment. All sales are subject to product availability and order acceptance. 


011045003029? 


rhe Bur 

In 1933, to celebrate the repeal of Prohibition, August A. Busch Jr. presented a very 
special gift to his father: a turn-of-the-century beer wagon hitched to a magnificent 
team of Clydesdales. Since then, the horses have come to symbolize the longstanding 
traditions of a true American original: Budweiser”, Now a classic eight-horse hitch 
steps lively once more, filling the nearly two-foot long expanse of a stained-glass 
panorama that lights from within at the touch of a switch, and features a sculpted, 
classic Budweiser® bow-tie logo on the front, 

With the flip of a switch, this nostalgic scene from the Budweiser® archives gleams 
with the brilliance of fresh-fallen snow as a hidden system of 16 strategically placed 
LED lights illuminates the translucent glass, A four-hour timer cleverly preserves 
battery life and turns off the illumination if you forget to. 


1 
|| 


An exceptional value—with our unconditional guarantee 
Lit or un-lit, the Budweiser? Clydesdales illuminating stained-glass panorama will 
become a statement piece in any decor, and arrives fully assembled, The edition is strictly 
limited, and strong demand is anticipated, so order yours now in four easy, convenient 
installments of $37.50, for a total of $149.99, backed by our 365-day guarantee, Send 
no money nov. Just mail the Reservation Application today (see other side), But don't 


delay or you could miss out on this illuminating tribute to the King of Beers" 


©2016 The Bradford Exchange 01-10450-002-JI8 


dec UT ALONG DOTTED LINE © 2016 Anheuser-Busch. Adult Collectible 
UEM ۹ PRES 
BRADFORD EXCHANGE NO POSTAGE 


NECESSARY 
IF MAILED 


IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 


FIRST-CLASS MAIL PERMIT NO. 73554 CHICAGO IL 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY ADDRESSEE 


THE BRADFORD EXCHANGE 
9345 N MILWAUKEE AVE 
NILES IL 60714-9891 


ШАШ ДАШ ИД ШАШ УШ stained-glass panorami 


At the touch of a switch, long-lasting LED lights shine 
Irom within, adding a bold sense of color and lile to the 
Budweiser” Clydesdales stained-glass panorama. 


Don't miss out—order today! 


| TIA AA 
WWW. Draciorcexchange. com 


Discover Coveted 
NEW U.S. Currency 


The All-New U.S. $2 Yellowstone National Park Bill 


* Genuine legal tender $2 Bill * Your $2 Bill is offered in crisp, 
Uncirculated Condition and arrives 

* Obverse showcases President Thomas secured in a sealed, 

Jefferson and the breathtaking beauty crystal-clear currency holder 

of America's first National Park, 

Yellowstone, in vivid color www.bradfordexchange.com/np 
* Reverse bears the famous 

depiction of the signing BRADFORD EXCHANGE Signature 

of the Declaration En СТЕ ENS 

of Independence Please reserve The All-New U.S. $2 Address 


in this announcement City 
Limit: one per order. 


Over, please State 


Email (optional) 


45284-130201 


©2016 BGE 17-00184-001-П dieplay — FREE! 


Official U.S. $2 Bill Honors 
America's Breathtaking. гене 


Rarely circulated, $2 Bills are genuine U.S. legal 
tender and scarce collector favorites. In fact, they make 
up fewer than 196 of all currency produced today. 
Now you can own a new kind of $2 treasure: The 
All-New U.S. $2 Yellowstone National Park Bill from 
The Bradford Exchange Mint. This new $2 Bill begins 
with the classic portrait of President Thomas Jefferson. 
He commissioned the Lewis & Clark expedition in 
1804, leading to the discovery of many of America's 
natural wonders. Then, this crisp, Uncirculated, $2 
Bill is enhanced with full-color artwork. It brings the 
grandeur of America's magnificent first National Park, 
Yellowstone, to life upon a real — and rare — $2 Bill. 
Bill Collection, giving you the opportunity — but 
never the obligation — to acquire additional $2 
Bills honoring our National Parks. You'll also get a 
deluxe wooden display — FREE! But hurry —this is 
a limited time offer. 


OBVERSE 


Your $2 National А crystal-clear, tamper-proof holder keeps your stunning currency secure 
Parks Bills are 
sealed for permanent 
protection and come 


| wich a Backed by Our 
| 0 Dipl * Best-in-the-Business Guarantee. 


Just return the Priority Reservation Certificate to claim your AŻ- 
New U.S. $2 Yellowstone National Park Bill ax just $24.95*, backed 
by our unconditional, 365-day guarantee. Your crisp $2 Bill 
arrives in a crystal-clear, tamper-proof holder. With your purchase 
you will be enrolled in The All-New U.S. $2 National Parks Bill 
Collection, giving you the opportunity — but never the obligation 

— to acquire additional $2 
саса ч, К ee A DE i Bills honoring our National 
¦ Parks. You'll also get a deluxe 
BRADFORD EXCHANGE NO POSTAGE + wooden display — FREE! 
m oco WEN er ¦ But hurry de is a limited 
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IN THE ‚ time offer. 
UNITED STATES 


BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 


FIRST-CLASS MAIL PERMIT МО 73554 CHICAGO IL Your Unconditional, 


365-Day Guarantee 
We back your purchase of 
The All-New U.S. $2 Yellowstone 
National Park Bill with an 
unconditional, 365-day Guarantee 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY ADDRESSEE 
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THE BRADFORD EXCHANGE 
9345 N MILWAUKEE AVE 
NILES IL 60714-9891 


of satisfaction. If you are 
unsatisfied with your purchase 


for any reason, you can return 


it within one full year of your 
purchase for a full refund or 
replacement. 
No questions asked. 
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A PASSION WAS IGNITED... 


Made in 
the USA 


CUSTOM LIGHTED GLASS COVERED DISPLAY 


* Authentic Zippo" 
windproof lighters with 
Mustang artwork 


* $100 value glass covered 
display case with official 
Mustang emblem 


—COLILEC BLES 


9345 Milwaukee Avenue 


T 
I XCHANGE 
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ual size 13" wide x 9%" tall. Glass covered 
displays your collection on a tabletop or 
lounting hardware included. Lighters 
filled; lighter fluid not included. 


PCS 
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* Lighters officially 
licensed, lifetime 
guaranteed by Zippo" 
and made іп the USA | 


“ Strictly limited to 6,000 _ 
complete collections | 
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Official 
Licensed 
Product 
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Niles, IL 60714-1393 


Address 


YES. Please reserve the Generations of Muscle: 
Mustang Zippo® Lighter Collection as described in City 


this announcement 
Limit: one per order. 


Over, please 


www.bradfordexchange. 
com/903881 
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9 shipping and s 
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6 GENERATIONS OF PURE MUSCLE 


50 years ago the Mustang burst on the scene and ignited a passion 
that burns to this day. Now the brilliance of each generation of 
this American classic is saluted in the market-first Generations of 
Muscle: Mustang Zippo" Lighter Collection. 


From the premiere “American Muscle 1965" through the killer “King 
Cobra," all 6 generations are here on sleek, brushed chrome Zippo" 
windproof lighters. Proudly made in the USA, each lighter arrives 
in a Zippo-branded individual gift box. A custom glass covered 
display case - a $100 value - is yours for the same low price as a 
single edition and it comes complete with a sculpted Mustang logo. 


Ford Motor Company 
Trademarks and Trade 
Dress used under license 
to Zippo Manufacturing 
Company. Manufactured 
by The Bradford Group. 
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each lighter as a 
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Product 
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A Collector's First in 
Limited Editions — 
Order Now! 


Strong demand is expected 

for this trailblazing collection 
limited to only 6,000 complete 
collections. Act now to acquire 
each of the seven editions in 
the collection (six lighters and 
display) at the $39.99* issue price, 
payable in two installments of 
$19.99 each, the first due before 
shipment. Your purchase is 
backed by our 365-day money- 
back guarantee. You'll receive 
one edition about every other 
month. You may cancel at any 
time by notifying us. Send no 
money now; just return the 
attached coupon today! 


а “zippo”, ZIPPO and are 
registered trademarks in the United States 

and in many countries. The listed Trademarks 
are used in the United States under license of 
ZippMark, Inc. All Zippo lighter decorations are 
protected by copyright. Zippo Manufacturing 
Company. All Rights Reserved. 2016 


www.bradfordexchange.com/903881 


CYLINDER ETCHED ON BACK WITH 


THE BIKER'S CREED: 


"IT'S NOT THE DESTINATION, 


IT'S THE RIDE" 


UNIQUE STAINLESS STEEL 
MAGNETIC CLASP MAKES 
IT EASY TO OPEN AND 
CLOSE THE BRACELET 


Over, please 


www.bradfordexchange.com/21534 
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те? RIDE THE WIND 


nl eu 
т It's not the destination, 
it’s the ride 


MEN’S BRACELET 


IN GENUINE LEATHER AND SOLID STAINLESS STEEL 


SCULPTED MOTORCYCLE WITH 
BURNISHED FINISH 


A CUSTOM DESIGN EXCLUSIVELY FROM THE BRADFORD EXCHANGE 


LIMITED-TIME 
OFFER 


Reservations will be 
accepted on a first-come, 
first-served basis 
Respond as soon as possible 
to reserve your “Ride the 
Wind" Men's Bracelet. 


"Plus $8.98 shipping and 
service. Please allow 4-6 
weeks after initial payment for 
shipment of your jewelry. Sales 
subject to product availability 
and order acceptance 


RESERVATION APPLICATION SEND NO MONEY NOW 


= THE 
BRADFORD EXCHANGE 
= JEWELRY = 


9345 Milwaukee Avenue - Niles, IL 60714-1393 


YES. Please reserve the “Ride the Wind” Men’s Bracelet for 
me as described in this announcement. 


Signature 

Mrs. Mr. Ms 

Address 

City State Zip 


E-Mail (Optional) 
01-21534-001-E30201 


GEAR UP FOR THE RIDE! 


With the roar of the engine, the rush of the wind, and 
miles and miles of open road to conquer, you could go 
on forever. And let's face it, for the true biker, it's not 
about the destination, it's all about the ride! Now, you 
can honor that biker's creed and gear up for your next 
ride in style, with a new custom jewelry exclusive— 
the "Ride the Wind" Men's Bracelet—available only from 
The Bradford Exchange 


GENUINE LEATHER, SOLID STAINLESS 
STEEL, AND A UNIQUE SCULPTED DESIGN 
Superbly hand-crafted, this bold design features a 
braided genuine leather bracelet. At the center, a 
gleaming cylinder in biker-tough solid stainless steel 
showcases an impressive sculpted image of a custom 
bike and outstretched eagle wings in a burnished 
finish. The reverse side of the cylinder is finely etched 


COMES IN A JEWELRY POUCH 
AND GIFT BOX 


= THE — —" 
BRADFORD EXCHANGE | | | | 


BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 


FIRST-CLASS MAIL PERMIT NO. 73554 CHICAGO IL 


IN THE 


UNITED STATES 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY ADDRESSEE 


THE BRADFORD EXCHANGE 
9345 N MILWAUKEE AVE 
NILES IL 60714-9891 


NO POSTAGE 
NECESSARY 


IF MAILED 


with another ready-to-ride motorcycle, and the biker 
sentiment: "/f's not the destination. it's the ride”. Тһе 
cylinder is framed on each side by two stainless steel 
beads with black enamel motorcycle tire tread designs. 
Sized at 8%" to fit most wrists, the bracelet closes with 
a unique stainless steel magnetic clasp at the back, 
making it easy to put on or take off. 


EXCEPTIONAL VALUE; 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


Each bracelet arrives in a jewelry pouch and presentation 
box, along with a Certificate of Authenticity. Available 
at just $79*, you can pay for it in 4 convenient 
installments of $19.75. To reserve yours, backed by our 
120-day guarantee; send no money now. Just return 
the Reservation Application as possible, as this is a 
limited-time offer! 


OUR UNCONDITIONAL 
GUARANTEE 


Because we believe in the 
exceptional quality of our jewelry, 
we back it with an unconditional, 
120-day, money-back guarantee. 


SIMPLY STATED: 


If for any reason within 120 
days of receipt of your jewelry, 
you wish to return it, we 
will refund the full purchase 
price—including tax, shipping, 
and service or replace it, no 
questions asked. 


; www.bradfordexchange.com/21534 


©2016 The Bradford Exchange 
All rights reserved. Printed in U.S.A. 
01-21534-001-JIS 


RAISE YOUR GLASS. 
RAISE YOUR GAME. 


#EFFENVODKA 


Drink Responsibly. EFFEN® Vodka, 100% neutral spirits distilled from wheat 
grain,40% alc./vol. (80 proof) ©2016 EFFEN Import Company, Deerfield, IL 


